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vs ware héchst dankenswert, wenn die Philologie hier der 
Geschichtsforschung in die Hande arbeiten wollte und auch jener 
kann, wenn ich nicht irre, durch die kritische Behandlung der 
alten Geschichtsquellen ein bisher unbeachteter Stoff zugefihrt 
werden”, 
| NissEN 


(Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen der 
vierten und fiinften Decade des Livius, p. 85). 
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THE FONS PRIMARIUS OF PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF 
FABIUS MAXIMUS. 


There has always been a considerable difference of 
opinion among philologers about the authorities, con- 
sulted by Plutarch in composing his much admired 
Vitae parallelae. Two points however have gradually 
been satisfactorily elucidated : 

As a rule Plutarch borrows his representation of the 
principal historical facts from one author (auctor prima- 
ius); especially in his Lives of illustrious Romans. 

When he has the choice between a Greek and a Latin 
source, he ceteris paribus generally prefers the former. 

These conclusions are the fruits of most careful in- 
vestigations, which do honour to our German neighbours. 
However, considering how carelessly and superficially 
Plutarch worked, how far from scientific was the aim 
of his brilliant character-painting and how very slight 
must have been his knowledge of Latin, acquired when 
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he had already passed the middle period of life), the 
results of this patient research, penetrating into the 
most subtle minutiae, could easily have been foreseen. 

In his Life of Cortolanus Plutarch follows the Ar- 
chaeologia of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

The foundation for the Life of Aemilius Paullus is 
Polybius’ History. It is only in a few instances (cc. 
15, 16, 21) that Plutarch mentions having found a 
difference between the narrative of Polybius and the 
statements of P. Cornelius Scipio. 

His Life of P. Valerius Poplicola he bases from the 
beginning to the end upon the Annals of Valerius Antias. 
This has been clearly shown by HERMANN PETER in his 
well-known work ,Die Quellen Plutarchs in den Biogra- 
phieen der Romer’ (pp. 41—51) 3). And Plutarch’s 
predilection for Valerius cannot astonish us in this case, 
as it is very likely that the latter, for the glory of his 
gens, has amply and lovingly dwelt on the res gestae of 
his great ancestor. Moreover in Plutarch’s time the 
ancient Roman authors were more read and admired than 
ever. Hadrian himself, according to his biographer, pre- 
ferred Cato to Cicero, Ennius to Virgil, Coelius to Sallust. 

In many cases however, where the materials are un- 
doubtedly also taken from Roman sources, it is far 
more difficult to make certain to what author Plutarch 
is indebted. | 


') Compare Plut. Vit. Dem. ο. 2. 
3) See also: Hermann Peter, Historicorum Romanorum Rell. 
I. p. 918. 
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It is — to give a striking example —- remarkable 
how discrepant the opinions of the learned are about 
his sources for the Life of Cicero. Hrzren (De fontibus 
et auctoritate vitaram Plutarchi commentationes quatnor , 
Gottingen, 1820) and tacus (De Plutarcho vitae Cice- 
ronis scriptore, Helsingfors, 1846) pretend that Platarch 
himself gathered the materials for this biograpby from 
Cicero’s writings. An other authority on these queati- 
ons, the above-mentioned H. Peter (p. 129) thinks it 
evident that Plutarch in writing Cicero’s Life did not 
even glance at most of his works, but that he simply 
. contented himself with Tiro’s books De wita Ciceronts 
and De jocis. One thing however is certain, that gene- 
rally speaking Plutarch’s knowledge of Cicero’s works 
must have been very superficial and defective, as appears 
from his own statements and quotations. Some few short 
and easily intelligible treatises on philosophical mattens 
as: De senectute and De divinatione he knew from his 
own Treading, but on the whole we are justified in beltev- 
ing that he has read more about than of Cicero, and 
that in the composition of Cicero’s Life he did net 
consult Cicero’s own works so much as extracts from 
them. From the absurd story for instance about the 
fine Cicero wished to impose upon Verres (Vit. Cie. ο. 8), 
it results clearly that the Divinatio in Q. Caecilium ond 
the Verrinae 1) were unknown to him. In Vit. Cic. ο, 90, 
where we find recorded that Cicero begged Caesar to she 


1) Compare Div. ο. δ., Act. I. ο. 18 f., Act. II. Lib. IT. ο. 10. 
and Zumpt, de Legg. repet. p. 41. 
1* 
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allowed to accompany him to Gaul as his legate, Plu- 
tarch shows that he is not acquainted with Cicero’s 
Oratio de prov. conss. (XVII) and his Letters to Atticus. 
(II, 18 and IX, 2) 1). It is true that the Life of 
Pompey contains an allusion to a commonly-known Letter 
of Cicero to Atticus and that ,Cicero’s Letters” are 
mentioned c. 42 of that Life. But Dr. Boor has very 
justly observed: (ad loc.) ,Plutarchus tamen non videtur 
eas epistolas legisse sed ex aliquo rivulo utramque rem 
duxisse”’, As to the Oratio pro Plancio it is also more 
than doubtful whether he knew it from his own reading. 
Compare Vit. Cic. ο, 6 to Cicero’s lively and spirited 
record of what happened to him after his quaestorship . 
in Sicily. (Or. pro. Pl. XXVI, 65 f.) 

According to the opinion of many, the materials of 
several of his biographies have been chiefly borrowed 
from Livy. With respect to some indeed, there can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt. In the Life of Camillus 
for instance Plutarch, it is true, borrows many parti- 
culars from Dionysius but on the whole he follows Livy, 
sometimes even literally. In these instances his super- 
ficial knowledge of Latin most clearly appears *). Com- 
pare for instance Vit. Cam. ο, 5 with Liv. V. ο. 21. 
Plutarch here imagined the form prosecuisset to belong 
to prosequs and translated this word by xaraxodoudciv! 
Compare also (in the same chapter of Livy) Camillus’ 
prayer to Jupiter with Plutarch’s free translation of it. 


1) Compare also: Cic. ad Fam. XIV, 3 § 1. 
2) See Prof. copzr in the Mnemosyne (Nov. Ser. VI p. 148 seq.) 
and DoBREE’s Ady, Crit. p. 379. 
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Far greater however are the difficulties presented by 
the Life of rasrus Maximus. Here too the resemblance 
between Plutarch and Livy, in the contents as well as 
in the form, is unmistakeable, not only in some in- 
stances but throughout whole chapters. On the other 
hand we remark between the two-authors differences so 
many and characteristic, that we can hardly agree with 
Prof. copet and others!), who suppose the one to have 
followed the other. We should rather feel inclined to 
think that, independently of each other, both their 
statements are, sometimes very accurately and sometimes 
without any care and even with considerable liberties 
and many alterations, borrowed from one common 
source. In several cases a clear idea of the facts is 
only to be realized by combining the two narratives, 
which seem vague and incomplete when taken separately 
and, while many of Plutarch’s mistakes and inaccuracies 
can be corrected from Livy, we find on the other hand, 
that even in historical particulars, which could hardly 
be of any interest to the diographer, Plutarch sometimes 
agrees more with other writers of authority and approaches 
nearer to the truth than Livy. It is worth while to call the 
reader’s attention to a few of the cardinal points of difference. 


I. In the first place it may not be uninteresting to 
compare what Livy remarks about Fabius’ official title 
(XXII. ο. 81) with Vit. Fab. ο, 3, f. and ο, 4, 


|) Compare Mnemos. Nov. Ser. VI (1878) p. 159, and pu RIEU, 
de Gente Fabia p. 919. 
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Omnium prope annales Fabium dictatorem adversus 
Hatmibalem rem gessisse tradunt. Coelius etiam eum 
ΜΜΑ ο populo creatum dictatorem scribit; sed et Coe- 
bam et ceberos fugit uni consuli Cn. Servilio, qui tum 
proconsu! in Gallia provincia aberat, jus fuisse dicendi 
dictatoris: quam moram quia exspectare territa iam clade 
civitas non poterat, eo decursum est ut a populo crea- 
retur qui pro dictatore esset’’. 

It deserves to be mentioned that Plutarch, who other- 
wise is rather fond of discussing Roman antiquities — 
sometimes even where it might be considered entirely 
' superfluous — seems here without any contradiction to 
adhere to Coelius and the annalists blamed by Livy. 
The more so, because in the Life of Marcellus, (ο. 24. f.) 
which is undoubtedly borrowed from Livy and composed 
previously to that of Fabius’), Plutarch shows himself 
to be very well aware that in Rome a dictator could 
only be named by a consul or a tnbuanus militum con- 
sulari potestate. 

yO yap δικτάτωρ, Plutarch says |.]., οὐκ ἔστιν ὑπὸ 
τοῦ πλήθους οὐδὲ τῆς βουλῆς αἱρετὸς ὦλλὰ τῶν ὑπάτων 
τις 4 τῶν στρατηγῶν προελθὼν εἰς τὸν δημον. ὃν αὐτῷ 
δοκεῖ. λέγει δικτάτωρα’.. 

If he had consulted: Livy while composing this bio- 
graphy, L. XXII. ο. 31 3) would certainly not have 
escaped his attention. 


1) Compare Vit. Fab. ο, 19 in. νὉ μὲν γὰρ (Μάρκελλος) ὥσπερ 
éy τοῖς πεβὶ αὐτοῦ γεγµαµµένοις εἴρήται κ. τ. A. 

See also ο. 22. f. 

1) Compare also ο, 8. m. 
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IT. Compare Vit. Fab. ο, 4 πι. with Liv. ΧΧΠ. ο. 10, 8. 

Both passages without any doubt contain verba con- 
cepta"), In the passage preceding the consecrating for- 
mula of the ver sacrum both writers agree almost entirely, 
(Compare Vit. Fab. ο. 4 πι. with Liv. XXII ο, 9, 7.. 
But the characteristic verba concepta of Plutarch are not 
to be recognized in Livy’s formula, 

yilposAbay O° 6 δικτώτωρ sig τὸν ὄφλον ydEuro τοῖς 
θεοῖς ἐνιαυτοῦ μὲν αἰνῶν καὶ συῶν καὶ προβώτων καὶ 
βοῶν ἐπιγονήν, ὅσην Ιταλίας ὄρη καὶ πεδία καὶ ποταμοὶ 
καὶ λειμῶνες εἷς ὥραν ἐσομένην θρέψουσι, καταθύσειν 
ἅπαντα' κ. τ. λ. 

yRogatus in haec verba populus: velitis iubeatisne 
haec sic fieriP si respublica populi Romani Quiritium 
ad quinquennium proximum stet, ut velim, eamque 
servaverit hisce duellis, datum donum duit populus 
Romanus Quiritiam: quod duellum populo Romano cum 
Carthaginiensi est, quaeque duella cum Gallis sunt, qui 
cis Alpes sunt — quod ver attulerit ex suillo ovillo 
caprino bovillo grege, quaeque profana erunt, Lovi fiers 
ex gua die senatus populusque iusserit’. etc. 

Had Plutarch had Livy at hand, he would naturally 
have followed the carmen he found there with more or 
less accuracy. However as he gives quite an other 
carmen, the source, from which he drew, must either 


1) With respect to Plutarch’s formula compare HusCHKE: Das 
alte Romische Jahr und seine Tage, Breslau 1869, p. 84. ,Da es 
sich um den Viehstand von fast ganz Italien handelte” (,wie viel 
Italiens Berge und Felder, Flisse und Gewasser nahrten” Plut, 
Fab, 4) etc. 
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have differed from Livy in a similar way, or this source 
did not contain any formula at all. The former sup- 
position may seem more plausible; the latter would lead 
us to the conclusion that Plutarch had consulted on the 
ver sacrum some other writer, as for instance Varro. 


ΙΠ. Compare Vit. Fab. ο, 7 with Liv. XXII. ο. 23. 

Plutarch and Livy both relate in the same way, — 
though the former is more clear and explicit — that 
during the general devastation of the country Hannibal 
ordered his soldiers to spare nothing but the possessions 
of Fabius, in order that the latter might be suspected 
of entertaining connections with the enemy. At the end 
of his story Plutarch relates one other circumstance, 
which by no means gives the impression of being added 
from his own fancy, but seems really to have belonged 
to the original tradition. 

plate προσδιέβαλεν αὐτὸν sig ‘Pauyy ὦνανφελθέντα, 
KUL πολλὰ μὲν αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὸν ὄφλον οἱ δήμµαρχθι κατε- 
(ων. ἐπάνοντος μάλιστα Μετιλίου καὶ παροξύνοντος. 
οὗ xara τὴν πρὸς Φώάβιον ἔχθραν' AAA οἶκεῖος ὢν Mi- 
νουκίου τοῦ ἱππάρχου τιμὴν ᾧετο καὶ δύξαν ἐκείνῳ Φέρειν 
Tag τούτου διαβολώς. 

Of all this Livy does not mention a word. 


IV. There is a striking resemblance between Vit. Fab, 
c. 8. Τι, and Liv. XXII ο. 25 in., even in the words 
and expressions used by both. Here too Plutarch is 
decidedly not inferior to Livy in clearness of exposition. 

γΚαὶ Φάβιος μὲν ὠκούσας ἔφη μᾶλλον τοῦ Μινουκίου 


Φοβεῖσθαι τὴν εὐτυφίων' ὃ δὲ δηῆμος ρτο καὶ μετὰ 
χορῶς εἰς τὴν ὤγορὰν συνέτρεχεν. Kat Μετίλιος 6 
δήμαρχος ἐπὶ τοῦ βήματος κωταστὰς ἐδήμηνόρει µε- 
Φαλύνων τὸν ἩΜινούκιον, τοῦ δὲ Φαβίου κατηγορῶν οὗ 
µαλακίαν ovr ὠνανδρίων, ὦλλ' ἦδη προδοσἰαν᾿.. 

yCum Jdaeta civitate dictator unus nihil nec famae 
nec literis crederet et, ut vera omnia essent, secunda 
86 magis quam adversa timere diceret, tum M. Metellus 
tribunus plebis: id enim ferendum esse negat: zon prae- 
sentem solum dictatorem obstitisse rei bene gerendae sed 
absentem etiam gestae obstare’. 

The more striking therefore is the great difference 
between the respective passages immediately following 
the above quotations. 

According to .uivy’s statement, Metellus asserted 
that Fabius’ opposition to any energetic and efficacious 
action in the war was only due to egoism. ,Fabius, 
he said, evidently had no other aim but to keep the 
dictatorial dignity as long as possible. Did the plebs 
still retain their ancient spirit, (ysi antiqnus animus 
plebi Romanae esset’’) he would have boldly proposed 
to remove Fabius: as it was however, he contented 
himself with a more temperate and conciliatory proposal, 
viz. to relieve the magister equitum from the authority 
of the dictator by investing him with equal power. At 
any rate however a new consul had to be elected instead 
of Flaminius before Fabius’ departure’. 

Fabius abstained from discussion and only declared 
that his magister equitum ought to justify himself for 
having given battle in opposition to his command. 
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M. Atihus Regulus was elected consal. 

Fabius did not wish to be present on the day on 
which the revolutionary proposal of Minucius was to be 
‘discussed in the comitia. (gne praesens de iure imperii 
dimicaret”’”). He therefore departed very quietly to the 
army the night before. 

With the break of day the assembly (,plebis conciliam’’) 
was opened. The opimion of the great majority was 
decidedly favorable to Minucius, hostile to Fabius. 
Nobody however dared to declare his sentiments in open 
words nor did anyone appear to defend and recommend 
Minucius’ proposal except the ancient praetor Varro. 

(Here a sketch of Varro’s person is inserted, which 
bears all the marks of strong partiahty. ,C. Terentius 
Varro, loco non hamili sed etiam sordido ortus. Patrem 
lanium fuisse ferunt, ipsam institorem mercis, filioque 
hoc ipso in servilia eius artis ministeria usum” cet.) 

The proposal was accepted. In Rome as well as in 
the army, friend and enemy considered the plebiscite 
as an insulting demonstration against Fabius. But the 
dictator himself against everyone’s expectation remained 
imperturbably calm and acquiesced in the resolution 
taken, which was communicated to him even before his 
arrival in the army. 

According to pLutaRcH , Meétdiue charged Fabius, aided 
by other powerful and influencial aristocrates , with having 
deliberatedly involved Rome in the war with Carthage, 
in order by diminishing the power of the plebs io be 
enabled again to reduce the state under a monarchic and 
anrestrained authority. 
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yFabius, he asserted, gave plenty of time and opper- 
tunity to Hannibal to get a firm footing in Italy and 
to supply his army with fresh troops from Africa when- 
ever he liked”. 

Fabius did not deign to refute Metilius’ accusations; 
he only requested that the religious ceremonies, which 
required his presence in Rome and which the Senate 
had ordered him to conduct, should be performed as 
soon as possible, as he desired to return to the army 
in order to punish the magister equitum for his insub- 
ordination. 

These words of the dictator excited great irritation 
and apprehension for Minucius’ possible fate. Nobody 
however dared to oppose the dictator except Metilius, 
whose person, as a tribune of the people, was safe even 
from Fabius (ἔχων τὴν ἀπὸ τῆς δημαρχίας ἄδειαν). 
Metilius conjured the people not to abandon Minucius 
and not to suffer that ¢he dictator should treat his ma- 
gister equitum as of old Manlius Torquatus had treated 
his son. Fabius, he said, ought to be deprived of the 
dictatorship and Minucius invested in his place”, 

The people however did not dare to force Fabius to 
abdicate but resolved to confer equal power upon Minu- 
cius. Fabius acquiesced in this decision and as soon as 
possible returned to the army in all secrecy, in order 
to prevent, at least as much as he could, new and 
reckless entreprises on the part of Minucius. 


We see that Plutarch does not mention Varro’s appear- 
ance in this assembly. He even states expressly that 
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none but the inviolable tribune of the people dared to 
speak against the dictator. 

The following words however in Metilius’ speech as 
recorded by Plutarch are especially remarkable, as they 
are not found in any other writer. | 

yo δὲ Μέτίλιος...... ἐνέκειτο τῷ δήµῳ πολύς. μὴ 
προέσθαι δεόλνενος τὸν Μινούκιον, yd ἐᾶσαι παθεῖν ἃ 
Μάλλιος Τουρκουᾶτος ἕδρασε τὸν vidv”. 

The comparison between Fabius and Minucius and 
Manlius Torquatus and his son is by no means acci- 
dental. It emanates from a genuine Roman idea. For 
the Romans used to compare the relation which ought 
to. exist between a magistrate and his subordinate to 
that between a father and his son. 

Compare among others: Cic. Divin. in Q. Caec. XIX, 6]. 

7 Sic enim a maioribus nostris accepimus praetorem 
quaestori suo parentis loco esse oportere”. 

Cic. Cum Sen. gr. a. XIV, 35. 

7Quai (Cn. Plancius) si mihi gucestor fuisset, in filii 
loco fuisset, nunc certe erit in parentis”. 

See also a Letter of Pliny to Fundanus. (IV, ep. 15.) 
ον... ghoc solum dico, dignum esse iuvenem, guem 
more matorum in filtt locum adsumas. Debent autem sa- 
pientes viri, ut tu, tales quasi a republica liberos acci- 
pere quales a natura solemus optare. Decorus tibi erit 
consuli quaestor, patre praetorio” cet. 

Nobody will find it probable that the Greek Plutarch 
invented this comparison. We rather feel inclined to believe 
that here, as he has often done elsewhere, he renders the 
substance of an oration he had found in his Roman source. 
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V. Compare Vit. Fab. ο. 16 πι. with Liv. XXII ο, 49 in. 

υΤὸν yap Παῦλον, ὡς ἔοικε, τρωθεὶς (L. τρωθέντω 8) 
ὁ ἵππος ὠπεσείσατο καὶ τῶν περὶ αὐτὸν ἄλλος καὶ 
ἄλλος ὠπολιπὼν τὸν ἵππον πεζὸς τῷ ὑπάτῳ προσήµμυνεν. 
Τοῦτο 3 of ἱππεῖς Ἰδόντες. OS πάαρᾶῶγφέλμωτος κοινοῦ 
δεδομένου. πᾶντες ἁποπηδήσαντες melo) συνεπλέκοντο 
τοῖς πολεμίοις. “Idav δ ᾽Δννίβας' Toor’, ἔφη, μᾶλλον 
ἠβουλόμην ἤ εἰ δεδεµένους παβέλάαβον”'. 

yParte altera pugnae Paullus, quamquam primo statim 
Ῥτοθ]ο funda graviter ictus fuerat, tamen et concurrit — 
saepe cum confertis Hannibali et aliquot locis proelium 
restituit, protegentibus eum equitibus Romanis, omissis 
postremo equis, quia consulem et ad regendum equum 
vires deficiebant. Tum denuntianti cuidam iussisse con- 
sulem ad pedes descendere eguites, dixisse Hannibalem 
ferunt: ,quam vellem vinctos mihi traderet”. 

Everyone will grant that Livy’s description is extremely 
vague and confused, that of Plutarch on the contrary 
clear and complete. Nevertheless the two statements do 
not contradict each other. There is an undeniable con- 
nection between them. Plutarch sheds a new light on 
the unintelligible excerpt of Livy. How then could he 
have followed him? | 

yp Αλλὼ ταῦτα μὲν οἳ τὼς διεξοδικὰς γράψαντες ἱστο- 
pias ὦπηγφέλκασιν” says Plutarch. Oj. τ. δ. yp. ? cannot 
be taken to mean anything but: such as have recorded the 
facts fully and im chronological order. It of course by 
no means follows that by this general qualification Livy 
should be meant, whom moreover Plutarch generally 
names when quoting him. It can be applied to any 
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writer, who has described Fabius’ time in-a coherent 
narrative. 


Tn discussing the question, from what source Plutarch 
has borrowed the Life of Fabius Maximus, no one, as 
far as I,am aware, has sufficiently availed himself of the 
remarkable and striking resemblance between this Life and 
Caput XIII. of sexrus avRELIUs ΥΙΟΤΟΒ or whatever 
may be the name of the unknown compiler of De viris 
sldustribus. All that Victor has condensed into a very 
small compass, Plutarch gives more at large but in the 
very same order 1). 

Three instances in Victor’s narrative, of which Livy 
does not say a single word, are especially worth noticing: 

I. Marium Statilium transfugere ad hostes volentem 
equo et armis donatis retinutt. 

Compare Plut. Vit. Fab. ο. 20. in. 

Il, Zucano cuidam fortissimo ob amorem mulieris 
infrequenti eandem emptam dono dedit, 

Compare Plut. Vit. Fab. ο, 20 8. f. 

ΤΠ. Zarentum ab hostibus recemt. Herculis signum 
inde translatum in Capitolio dedicavit. 

Compare Plut. Vit. Fab. ο. 22 f. 


1) It will be superfluous to demonstrate that the last sentence 
of Caput XLII: ,de redemptione captivorum cum hostibus pepigit: 
| guod pactum cum a senatu improbaretur, fundum suum ducentis 
(CCL?) milibus vendidit et fidet satisfecit’ cannot refer to the 
recapture of Tarentum and is to be inserted after the words: 
yHannibalem mora ερ”. A copyist probably left out this sen- 
tence and added it at the bottom of the chapter. 
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Is it not strange that Livy, who spent many years in 
Rome, does not mention this statueP Compare Strab. 
Vic. 8 in. yay ἐστὶ καὶ 6 Ἡρακλῆς ἐν τῷ Καπιτωλίῳ 
χαλκοῦς 6 κολοσσικὀς, Λυσίππου ἔργον. ἀνάθημα Μα- 
ξίµου Φαβίου τοῦ ἑλόντος τὴν πόλιν 1). | 

The resemblance is so exact, that an editor of Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Fabius would only have to make a few 
additions to Caput XLII D. V. I. in order to place 
it before the text as a summary 

One would feel inclined to think that Victor had only 
made an excerpt from this Life of Plutarch. Even the 
first’ phrase in Victor might suggest such a supposition. 

Compare Plut. Vit. Fab. c. 1. 

w Hy δ αὐτῷ coparindy μὲν παρώνυμον 6 Βερούκωσσος' 
εἷχε γὰρ ὠκροχορδόνω μικρὼν ἐπάνω- τοῦ ἁχείλους ἐπι- 
πεφυκυῖαν. Ὅ 3° ᾿Οουικούλας oymatver τὸ προβάτιον' 
ἐτέθη δὲ πρὸς τὴν πρῳᾳότητα καὶ βαρύτητα (L. βραδυτῆτα) 
τοῦ ήθους ἔτι παιδὸς ὄντος. 

9. Fabius Maximus Cunctator, ut Verrucosus a ver- 
guca in labris, ita Ovicula a clementia morum’’. 

In fact it would not be strange in itself, if the author 
D. V. I., in some of his short character-sketches, had 
passed over the Roman authors and had by preference 
followed Plutarch. However in comparing Plutarch with 
the rest of Victor’s sketches, which seem to admit of a 


1) Compare also Plin. H. N. XXXIV ο, 18. As a reason why 
Fabius contented himself with this Hercules and left the other 
colossal statues in the possession of the Tarentines, Pliny alleges, 
not his generosity extolled by Livy, bat the imsurmountable 
difficulties connected with the transport. 
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comparison, we do not find any other similar instance. 
That they agree in the principal facts is a matter of 
course, but for the rest most of the chapters D. V. I. 
either mention particulars not found im Plutarch, or they 
contain statements decidedly contradicting his represen- 
tations. If we except Plutarch’s Lives of Romulus and 
Numa Pompilius (cc. I—III D. V. I.), where the great 
similarity is hest explained by supposing both their state- 
ments about the foundation of the City and the first 
Kings to be borrowed from Varro’s Antiguitates rerum 
humanarum atque divinarum, we observe that unques- 
tionable resemblance is only found in instances, where 
Plutarch’s relation agrees with that of Livy. 

There is no connection whatever between Plutarch’s 
Life of Pyrrkus (which is undoubtedly derived from 
Greek sources) and ο, XXXV D. V. I. 

The Life of Aemlius Paullus, the source of which is 
Polybius, and ο. CLVI are entirely discrepant. 

The Lives of Marius and Sudla, when compared with 
ο. LXVII and ο, LXXV, show more points of difference 
than marks of affinity. And special investigations have 
also shown that in these biographies a close and accurate 
following of Livy is altogether out of question 1). 

Much more resemblance, not only in the facts but in 
their succession, is found between the cc. LVII, LXIV 
and LXV D. V. 1. and Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracechi. 


1) Compare Dr. L. J. W. Smit, Observationes in Plut. Vit. 
C. Ματ, Silvae Ducis, 1878 and Dr. J. M. A. van Oppen, 
Observationes in Plut. Vit. L. C. Sullae, Silvae Ducis 1879. 
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VAN GEER among others 1) has relied upon this resemblance 
' as sufficient proof that Plutarch’s representation of the facts 
is chiefly founded upon Livy. In any case it is certain 
that even in these biographies Victor does not follow 
Plutarch, as results clearly from several statements about 
matters of very subordinate interest mentioned by him 
and entirely missing in Plutarch. 

There is, it is true, a striking similarity between Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Marcellus and c. XLV D. V. I. But 
here both writers, in the facts as well as in the arrange- 
ment, agree almost entirely with Livy. 

Now everyone will grant that, if nowhere else in 
Victor appears any trace of the Vitae parallelae, the 
supposition that he should, exclusively for this insigni- 
ficant sketch of Fabius Maximus’ Life, have quitted his 
ordinary Latin authorities, in order to betake himself 
to Plutarch, is a very daring one. To this may be 
added that it is possible to prove even from Plutarch’s 
text that ο. XLIII D. V. I. cannot be drawn from his 
Life of Fabius. Let us therefore once more closely 
examine the above-quoted passage from Victor. 

yMarium Statilium transfugere ad hostes volentem equo 
et armis donatis retinuit et Lucano cuidam fortissimo ob 
amorem mulieris infrequenti eandem emptam dono dedit”. 

Compare Plut. Vit. Fab. ο, 20: yAégyera: yap ὅτι 
στρατιώτην ὤνδρα Μάρσον, ὠνδρεᾳ καὶ φένει τῶν 
συμμάχων πρῶτον” ..... κ. Τ. A 


1) Compare Dr. A. W. van Geer, de Fontibus Plut. in Vitt. 
Gracchoram, Lugd. Bat. 1878, p. 61 seq. 
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y Έτερον τοίνυν τῷ γένει Λευκανὸν ἄνδρα”.... κ.τ.λ. 
and see also Front. Strateg. IV ο. 7 § 36 and Val. 
Max. ΥΠ ο. 8 § 7. 

Frontinus too mentions Séatiliws’ name and_ states 
that he served among the egustes: 

7. Maximus transfugere ad hostes volentem Statilium , 
nobilem clarae operae equitem, vocari ad se iussit’’ cet. 

Valerius: Maximus like Victor relates both anecdotes 
in very concise terms, though with this difference, that 
he does not mention any name and speaks of a pedes 
Nolanus and an eques Lucanus, 

yCum praecipuae fortitudinis Nolanum peditem dubia 
fide suspectum et strenuae operae Lucanum equitem amore 
scorti deperditum in castris haberet’’ cet. 


We know that the name Marius (latinized from 
µαρας Gen. µαραι) very frequently occurs as a prae- 
nomen as well in authors as in inscriptions, in all parts 
of Italy inhabited by an Oscan population, especially in 
Campania (Nola and Pompeji furnish more than one 
instance) and Lucania). In Livy we find Marius Blo- 
sius mentioned as praetor of the Campanians (XXIII. 
ο. 7) and Maris Alfius (XXIII ο, 85) as meddixtuticus. 

It is precisely the same with the praenomen Statius 
(creariis, σταττιηις) and the nomen Statilius, which 
is regularly derived from it. In Livy (XXIV c. 19) 
we find mentioned among others: Statins Metius from 


1) Compare THEOD, MOMMSEN, Unteritalische Dialecte, p. 277 
and p. 296 seq, 
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Capua; in Pliny (H. N. XXXIV ο. 16) a Lueanian 
Stennius Statilius; in Valerius Maximus ( 9. 8 § 8 
Statius Statilius as a chief of the united Lucanians and 
Bruttians against Thurii. (282 B. C.) 

Marius, Statius and Statiliue consequently were in Luea- 
nia as well as in Campania names of frequent occurrence, 

(It is more than probable that in the original text 
of both anecdotes Marius Statilius, in connection with 
whom the first example of Fabius’ great tact and 
knowledge of mankind is related, was no other than 
the eques Lucanus mentioned in the second fale and 
the very same person named by Livy in his account of 
the battle of Cannae (XXII, 42): 

(Paullus consul) ,Marium Statilium preefectam cum 
turma Lucana exploratum mittit’”’. 

This supposition is founded upon the ‘fact that the 
former tale also occurs in Livy. Here we find the details 
more clearly related (XXIII, c. 15). Livy however does 
not attribute the action to Fabius but to Marcedlus 1), 
and the young man, whom the general knew: so skil- 
fally how to win, is called by him (and also by Plu- 
- tarch in his Life of Marcellus) ,Lucius Bantius Nolanus, 
iuvenis acer et sociorum ea tempestate prope nobisissimus 
eques”. Valerius Maximus, as has been said, speaks 
of a pedes Nolanus, but even the nature of Fabius’ 
present shows that here Frontinus is right and only 
an egues can be meant (,equo et armis donatis eum 
retinuit”). ) 


') Compare Plat, Vit. Marc. ο. 10. 
Q% 
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Now, to return to Plutarch, who, that considers 
the similarity between him and the Roman authors 
mentioned, does not see that, with his ordinary negli- 
gent way of dealing with Roman names, he has made 
Mar-s-us out of Mar-i-us? Or can we fancy any other 
plausible solution of the enigma why he alone of all 
writers here speaks of a Mar-s-us? 


1. Whoever is now convinced that Plutarch has made 
this mistake, will also grant that caput XLIII D. V. 1. 
is not an excerpt from Plutarch’s Life of Fabius Maximus. 

2. The great resemblance, in the facts as well as in their 
succession, between Plutarch and Victor proves that, 
from the beginning to the end, both have faithfully 
followed the same source. 

8. This source, from which Val. Mas. Vile. 3 § 7 
and Front. Strateg. IV ο. 7 § 86 are also taken, cannot 
be Livy, who, under quite different circumstances, relates 
of Marcelius, what Plutarch, Victor, Valerius Maximus 
and Frontinus ascribe to Fabius. 

4. The undeniable similarity in many instances, in form 
and contents, between Plut. Vit. Fab. and Livy can 
therefore only be explained by supposing that, for the 
time of Fabius, both have followed the same authority, 
now accurately, now with such deviations, as either 
thought convenient for the special aims of his work. 


In the periodical Hermes (V p. 150 seqq.) we find 
an excellent essay by Dr. aLpENHOVEN, in which this 
scholar shows that Mommsen has (in the same periodical) 
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erroneously supposed Valerius Antias to be the source 
of Victor. As a rule Victor follows, though by no . 
means slavishly, Livy or one of his many epitomists, 
A careful comparison, with Livy himself as well as 
with Florus, will fully prove this 1). | 

Where however in one special case — with respect 
to Fabius Maximus — any direct following of Livy is 
out of question, it is not perhaps superfluous to recol- 
lect what H. Peter wrote (in 1865) in his work: Die 
Quellen des Plut. p. 56 seq. He suggests there, with- 
out however entering upon any discussion, that no 
other writer but L. COELIUS ANTIPATER can have served 
as a source to Livy and Plutarch for the time of Fabius. 
yWe must either suppose — such is the tenor of 
Peter’s reasoning — that in this Life Plutarch has 
entirely changed his ordinary way of working, and has 
this time carefully combined the statements of several 
authors, or that he does not follow Livy but an other 
writer’. 

wAm niichsten lige es nun allerdings an Fabius zu 
denken, den Plutarch im Romulus (ο. ὃ und ο. 9) citirt 
und benutzt hat. Auch finde es so seine natiirlichste 
Erklérung, woher er die genauen Nachrichten iiber die 
gens Fabia (c. 1, 24, 27) hergenommen hat; denn dass 
er das Fabische Archiv nicht selbst durchforscht hat, 
lasst sich @ priort behaupten und wird ausdricklich 
bezeugt durch den Zusatz von ,Aéyous:” an der Stelle, 


") Dr. van Geer, in his dissertation already quoted, gives a 
few very good examples (p. 62). 
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wo er aber die: /audatio, welche Fabius seinem Sohne 
gehalten, urtheilt: ,od yap ἐπῆν ὡραϊσμὸς οὐδὲ κενὴ 
wah ἀγορωῖοο χάρις, ἀλλὰ νοῦς ἴδιον καὶ περιττὸν ἐν 
Φωμόλογίαις σαΊρμα κα) βάθος ἔχων ἃς μάλιστα ταῖς 
Θουκυδίδου προσεοικέναι λέφουσιν’ (ο. 1). 

wDoch theile ich vollkommen die Bedenken, welche 
η der oben angefabrten Schrift!) gegen eine ausgedehnte 
Benutzung des Fabius geltend gemacht sind und pflichte 
der Ansicht von nrrzscu bei*) dass CORLIUS ANTIPATER 
die dem Polybius, Livius und Plutarch gemeinsame 
Quelle ist oder, wenn dieser nicht selbst, so doch ein 
von ihm abgeleiteter Schriftsteller’’. 

Since the appearance of this work however H. Peter 
has changed his opinion. 

In his Historicorum Romanorum Relliqusae, published 
five years afterwards (1870), he merely says in the 
treatise about Coelius Antipater (ρ. CCXXXI) »Plutar- 
chus Coclium non videtur adhibuisse”’. 

Here again we must believe H. Peter on his word! 
Nobody can be expected to attribute any value to such 
authoritative utterances. It remains therefore a matter 
of interest to inquire, whether the hypothesis of nrrzscH 
and H. Peter (since retracted by the latter as groundlessly 
as it had been suggested) is @ priors probable and, if 


1) Can ΡΕΤΡΕ, Ueber die Quellen des 21se= und 22sten Buches 
des Livius (Progr. der Landesschule Pforta 1863, p. 55 seqq). 
Compare also: Dr. HEYDENREIcH, Fabius Pictor und Livius, 
Freiberg 1878. 

2) See von syBEL’s Historische Zeitschrift, 1864, p. 20. Nitzscu 
also contents himself with simply stating his. opinion. 
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so, whether it is not possible to convert it into a cer- 
tamty 1). 


') When these remarks were almost ready for the press, my 
attention was called through ersrrt’s elaborate treatise about . 
Coelius Antipater (Die Fragmente des L. Coelius Antipater von Otto 
Gilbert, Leipzig 1879) to soxrav’s Diss. inaug. de fontibus Plutarchi 
in secundo bello Punico enarrando, Bonn 1870. Soltau has like 
me, though at less length, tried to prove H. Peter’s hypothesis and, 
as might be expected, partly rested his arguments on the same 
basis. I must leave it to the learned reader to judge in how 
far my treatment has succeeded in shedding more light upon the 
question. I venture to hope that a re-examination of the subject 
may not be thought superfluous, since Soltau’s arguments have 
not convinced Gilbert. For instead of considering Coelius ag 
Plutarch’s fons primarius, Gilbert even thinks he recognizes in 
the latter the correcter version of some confused particulars in 
Coelius’ and Livy’s statements. (p. 439 seq.) 

These particulars refer to the striking phenomena, which were 
said to have taken place during the battle of Lake Trasimenus, 
Piurarcn’s statement here (Vit. Fab. ο. 3) is perfectly clear, for 
he simply enumerates the circumstances usually attending upon 
violent successive earthquakes, such as for instance devastated. 
Southern Italy in 1857: 

Leeee ἅμα τῷ καιρῷ τῆς μάχης. συνέπεσε’ σεισμός, ὑφ' 
οὗ καὶ πόλεις ἀνετράπνσαν καὶ ῥεύματα ποταμῶν ἐξ ἔδρως 
µετέστη καὶ κρημνῶν ὑπώρειωι περιερράγήσαν. 

The descriptions of Coelius and Livy, especially that of the | 
_ former, certainly deal much more in the marvellous, 

οπως: (See Cic. de Div. 1 ο. 35 § 77)..... tantos terrae. 
motus..... factos esse ut multa oppida corruerint, multis locis 
labes factae sint, terraeque desiderint, fluminaque in contrarias partes 
fluzerint atque tn amnes mare influzerit. 

Livy: (XXII ο, 4 f.).... eum motum terrae, qui mulfarum 
urbium Iialiae magnas partes prostravit, avertttque cursu rapidos 
amnes, mare fluminibus invezit, montes ingenti lapsu proruit...... 

Now Gilbert considers Plutarch’s statement as ,die richtige, 
der Wahrheit entsprechende, die Fassung der Originalquelle wieder- 
gebende Angabe”. ,Offenbar, says he, hat so wohl Coelius wie 
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L. COELIUS ANTIPATER, a contemporary of the Gra- 
cchi1), has given a detailed description of the second 
Punic war. Livy, who often cites Coelius, would find 
in him a rich source of information. He was the first 
_writer, who began to introduce some elegance of style 
into Roman historiography. ,Paululum se erexit et ad- 
didit historiae maiorem sonum vocis vir optimus, Crassi 
familiaris, Antipater” says Cicero (De Orat. II ο. 12 
seq.). His predecessors Cato, Pictor and Piso were merely 
_annalists, whose only aim had been to express them- 
selves shortly and clearly. 


Valerius (according to him Livy’s authority for this part) den 
Ausdruck des Griechischen Originals (Fabius?) nicht oder nur halb 
verstanden”. But the following arguments will I believe invalidate 
this assertion. 

Even supposing the original source to have been Greek, yet Coe- 
lius and Valerius could hardly have both independently taken from 
it prodigies equally extraordinary in their nature, — CoELIus says 
that the earthquake made rivers flow upwards towards their sour- 
ces; Livy that it levelled huge mountains with the ground! — if their 
authority had contained nothing more than is found in Plutarch 
viz. the commonly-kwown phenomena of a violent earthquake. 

If on the contrary the original narrative was written in Latin — 
and it is only by supposing this, as we shall afterwards show, 
that we can explain the remarkable fact that Flaminius’ horse 
according to Plutarch only dook fright (h-orruit) and did not fall 
down as in all other writers (c-orruit) — the Romans Coelius and 
Livy will undoubtedly have better understood the words of 
their source than Plutarch, to whose ignorance of Latin so many 
chapters of the Vitae parallelae bear witness. 

How then are we to explain the greater clearness of Plutarch? 
Very easily, it appears to me. Plutarch solved the difficulty simply 
by substituting, for what he did not understand, something that in 
itself is perfectly natural. And indeed, he was under no obligation 
to furnish his readers with a literal translation of his authorities. 


1) See H. Peter, Histt, Rom. Rell. I p, CCXIL. 


\ 
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Considered as a literary production his work was un- 
doubtedly liable to many objections, but he was certainly 
much superior to his predecessors who ,non exornatores 
rerum sed tantummodo narratores fuerunt”. 

From Cic. Ep. ad Att. ΧΠΙ, 8 we may safely deduce 
that Coelius’ History of the second Punic war was still 
read even in the latter days of the Republic and that 
among others Cicero and his friends knew well how to 
appreciate it. For from this passage it is evident that 
M. Brutus, a very learned and clever Stoic, had edited 
an epitome of Coelius’ voluminous work, in which Cicero 
took a certain interest 1). That Coelius was also valued 
under the Emperors is shown in some instances by the 
Letters of Fronto and by Ael. Spart. Vit. Hadr. ο, XVI. 

The following authorities- of Coelius are enumerated: 

FaBIus PICTOR. 

Compare Cic. de Divin. 1 c. 26 § 55 and Dion. Halic. 
VII ο. 68. 

SILENUS. 

Compare Cic. de Divin. I ο. 24 § 49 and the disser- 
tation of α. sBusack: De Sileno scriptore Hanmibalis, 
Konigsberg 1859. 

Caro. 

Compare A. Gell. N. A. ο, 24 § 6. 

That Coelius did not slavishly adhere to one authority , 
but carefully compared his sources, is to be concluded 
from Liv. XXVIII ο. 27 ὁ 11. 

Π. perer (p. CCXVIII) and ΒΕΝΝΗΑΕΡΥ (Grundriss der 


1) See also Cic. Brut. XXVI, 102. 
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Rémischen Literatur p. 646) have rightly deduced from 
some fragments of Coelius that he adorned his narration 
with fictitious orations after the manner of Greek histo- 
rians. Moreover the praises, which Cicero accords to 
Coelius, might already suggest this conclusion 1). 


Hegren (de fontt. et auct. Vitt. parall. Plut. p. 121) 
has already called the attention to the fact that Plutarch 
in several records and statements of. secondary interest, 
which Livy mentions less accurately or not at all, enti- 
rely agrees with Polybius. 


1) This particular deserves attention for sundry reasons. No 
doubt Coelius as well as Polybius has employed the writings of 
Fabius and Silenus. Livy repeatedly quotes Coelius as well as 
Polybius (though the latter only towards the end of the third decade). 
Therefore the similarity between Livy and Polybius in the third 
decade need not be attributed to a direct following of Polybius. 
It is equally probable that his authority in this case was Coelius. 
In Livy himself there is nothing from which we can form a 
conclusion. However, as for instance we do not find the slightest 
trace in Polybius of Livy’s account of what happened in the Car- 
thaginian Senate and of Hanno’s speech, rendered only in substance 
by Livy (L.- ΧΧΙ ο. 3), as — which is more — this speech is 
quite inconsistent with Pol. II] ο, 13 seq., are we not justified in the 
hypothesis that it is Coelius who has been followed here by Livy? 
Many instances show that Livy often borrows speeches from his 
sources, (Compare among others Liv. XXX cc. 29—31 with Pol. 
XV ¢. 5 seqq. and Liv. XXXVII ο, 53 seq. with Pol. XXII ce. 
9--0. See also Ἡ. nissEn’s Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die 
Quellen der 4'en und 5ten Decade des Livius p. 92 and what wEls- 
SENBORN observes about Hannibal’s age with regard to Liv. XXI 
ο, 3 § 2. ,Livius scheint diese Nachricht aus einer mit seinen 
iibrigen Angaben nicht ibereinstimmenden Quelle, vielleicht 
Coelius, nach welchem Hannibal vor Hamilear’s Tode nach Africa 
geschickt worden ist, entnommen zu haben”. 
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Compare among others Plat. Vit. Fab. ο. 3 with Pol. 
III ο. 84 § 7 and ο, 85 § 1 and with Liv. XXII ο. 7 
in. (Statement of the number of killed and captives in 
the battle near Lake Trasimenus). 

Compare Plut. Vit. Fab. ο. 3 (a little farther) with 
Pol. III ο, 75 in. Aceording to Polybius and Plutarch, 
Sempronius represented to the Senate the defeat near the 
Trebia as being less complete than it really was. In 
Livy’s description of the battle this particular is not 
mentioned. (Liv. XXI c. 54 seq.) 

Compare Plut. Vit. Fab. ο. 6 πι, with Pol. III ο. 92 f. 

(The number of soldiers appointed by Fabius to cut off 
Hannibal’s retreat. This statement is not found in Livy. 
(Liv. XXIT ο. 15 seq.) 

Compare Plut. Vit. Fab. ο. 7 in. with Pol. III ο. 94 
f. After having related how Fabius was taken in by 
Hannibal’s stratagem, both in nearly the same terms 
mention the disfavour, into which he fell in the eyes 
of the Roman people. Livy does not speak of this. 

Heeren’s conclusion ‘however that Polybius was the 
fons primarius of Plutarch’s Life of Fabius Maximus, 
does not hold good. In many cases, sometimes also 
with regard to facts not at all bearing upon the biography 
itself, Plutarch’s statements are much more explicit 
than those of Polybius. And the hypothesis of Nitzsch 
and H. Peter J.l. that Coelinus Antipater is the common 
authority of Polybius, Livy and Plutarch is likewise 
erroneous. Indeed H. Peter himself afterwards acknow- 
Jedged his mistake and repaired it. 

_ Histt. Rom. Rell. p. COXXIII seq. he writes: 
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wtitiam verbum addam de Polybio. Is enim, etsi de 
ipso anno minus constat, sine dubio ante C. Gracchum, 
post cuius mortem Coelius historiam scribere coepit, 
diem supremum obierat, et, quoniam utrique cum Laelio 
commercium erat, alter alterum ignorare vix poterant 
(Hine corrigenda sunt quae de Plut. Font. p. 56 falso 
scripsi). Nihilo tamen minus Polybii historias a Coelio 
lectas esse mihi non est probabile. Qui enim, si legis- 
set, fieri potuit, ut unum ex illo scriptoram Hannibali- 
corum grege, quem Polybius multa cum acerbitate sed 
haud inique exagitaverat, et in eis ipsis quidem rebus, 
quae reprehensae erant, sequeretur et imitaretur? Quamob- 
rem consensus Coelis Polybitque ex communi eciusdem 
fontis usu repetendus esse videatur’’. 

Quite so. But which can be this ,fons communis’? 
Strange to say H. Peter does not even venture a supposition. 
Still there is a very obvious and simple solution of the question. 

If we suppose — which has been repeatedly sug- 
gested 1) — that Polybius and Coelius have both, inde- 
pendently of each other, followed Fabius Pictor and 
again that Coelius is a common authority for Livy %) 


1) Compare caRL PETER, Zur Kritik der Quellen der alteren 
Roémischen Geschichte, Halle 1879, p. 97 f. 

2) That Livy has for this period also consulted among others 
Valerius Antias’ Annals is in our opinion rendered obvious by 
Gilbert’s research, but this scholar’s reasoning (p. 442 seqq.) that 
after comparing Liv. XXII ο. 8 § 5—7 with XXII ο. 31 § 8 we 
must necessarily conclude that from cc. 8—31 Coelius cannot be 
followed, does not hold good. Why could not Livy have corrected 
a mistake in his authority, intending to explain in detail the 
nature of this mistake, as soon as he found a fit opportunity in 
his narrative? | 
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and Plutarck, the mutual similarity between Polybius, 
Livy and Plutarch is very naturally explained. 

The fons primarius of the Life of Fabius was written 
in Latm. This is obvious from more than one serious 
blunder, which can only be accounted for by Plutarch’s 
very scanty knowledge of that language. XYLANDER and 
others after him!) have pointed out several mistakes 
having a similar origin. However the detailed statements 
about the gens Fabia and many other particulars in this 
Life are very probably originally — if not directly —' 
due to the Annals of Fabius Pictor, written in Greek. 

Here and there (as in the Life of Valerius Poplicoéa) 
there is something in the manner, in which Fabius’ 
incomparable magnanimity is represented and his virtue 
exalted —- often at the expense of others — which 
betrays the eulogist who does not simply aim at truth, 
but at the glorification of his gens. There are even 
more or less distinct traces that noble and prudent ac- 
tions, which by general tradition were ascribed to others, 
have been used to~adorn Fabius’ history. 

By comparing Plut. Vit. Fab. ο. 20 with D. V. I. 
ο. XLIII we have already shown (p. 19) that one of the two 
anecdotes, of which, according to the former, Fabius 
is the hero, is by Livy (and also by Plutarch himself 
in Vit. Marc.) related more at length of Marcellus. 

We may add that it has also been contested whether 
the action mentioned in the other anecdote may be attri- 
buted to Fabius, it being considered identical with the 


1) See H. Peter, die Quellen des Pl, p. 52. 
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well-kwown story in Livy about Scipio!) and Allucius. 
(XXVI ο. 50). 

Now, if we find here distinct traces of Fabius’ Annals, 
if Plutarch’s fons primarius was certainly written in Latin 
and the complete resemblance between Plutarch and Victor 
excludes the possibility of this fons primarius being sup- 
plemented by Plutarch himself from Fabius’ work — at 
least without any doubt as to Plut. Vit. Fab. ο. 20 — 
must not we think it highly probable that Plutarch has 
‘followed corLIus, whom we know to have borrowed 
much from Fabius’. Annals? 

And now to convert this probability into a certainty , 
we might compare the authors, who quote Coelius and 
of whom we know as a fact that they attributed to him 
great historical authority: Cicero, Livy and Valerius 
Maszimus. An attentive collation of what is stated by 
these writers about Fabius and his time with Plutarch’s 
account of the same, promises to make evident whether 
his information is borrowed from Coelius or no, and if 
so, whether indirectly or directly. We have already 
shown how Plutarch’s representation of the historical 
‘facts, even where these are of little importance for the 
aim of his work, is often superior to Livy's in minute- 
ness, precision and probability. Now, if in some in- 
stances the resemblance between Plutarch and Cicero or 
between Plutarch and Valerius should prove to be greater 


1) Compare Dr. pu nizv, de Gente Fabia, p. 340. 

yNon possum premere suspicionem factum illud male adscriptum 
esse Fabio quod uberius Livius de Scipione tradidit, Ex quo erroneo 
fonte ceteri hausisse videntur, qui de Fabio illud narrant”. 
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than between Plutarch and Livy, or if in Plutarch were 
found passages offering in form and course of ideas a 
striking similarity to the text of Cicero and Valerius, 
whilst on the other hand the resemblance to Livy were 
much less evident or not at all to be observed, this 
would in the first place furnish new and strong evidence 
of Plutarch’s independance of Livy and secondly give a 
satisfactory proof of the relation existing between Plo- 
tarch’s Life of Fabius and Coelius’ History of the second 
Punic war. And as Cicero and Valerius Maximus in 
their works never mention the res gestae of Fabius, 
except very shortly and only occasionally, Plutarch must 
have directly followed Coelius (or an excerpt as for 
instance Brutus’) just like the author D. V. I., whose abso- 
lute independance of Plutarch has been shown p. 17 seqq. 

However the reader might be justly entitled to accuse 
us of abusing his time and benevolence if, after the 
hard proof to which, his patience has already been put, 
he were in conclusion to be offerred a whole series of 
more or less forcible arguments, merely to demonstrate 
one hypothesis. 
' It will be preferable and quite answer the purpose to 
quote one single passage from Plutarch’s Life of Fabius 
. which, if compared with Cicero’s Livy’s and Valerius’ 
texts, will in our modest opinion finally decide the 
question. 

Plut. Vit. Fab. ο, 3 we read about Flaminius as 
follows: 

yTov μὲν στρωτὸν ἐξάνειν ἐκέλευσε τοὺς YIAIapyaUs,. 
αὐτὸς δ ἐπὶ τὸν ἵππον ὠλλόμενος, ἐξ οὐδενὸς αἰτίου 
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προδήλου παραλόγως ἐντρόμου τοῦ ἵππου γενοµένου καὶ 
πτυρέντος, ἐξέπεσε καὶ κατενεχθεὶς ἐπὶ κεφαλὴν ὅμως 
οὐδὲν ἔτρεψε τῆς γνώμης κ.τ. A. Cic. de Div. 1... ο. 35: 

wQuid? Bello Punico secundo nonne C. Flaminius 
consul iterum xeglerit signa rerum futurarum magna 
cum clade reipublicaeP 1) Qui exercitu lustrato cum Arre- 
tium versus castra movisset et contra Hannibalem Ἱερὶ- 
ones duceret, e¢ ise e¢ equus eis ante signum [ovis 
Statoris sine causa repente concidit nec eam rem habuit 
religiont, obiecto signo, ut peritis videbatur, ne com- 
mitteret proelium...... Magnum illud etiam quod ad- 
Aidit Coelius cet. 

Val. Max. L. Ic. 6 § 6. 

wC. autem Flaminius inauspicato consul creatus, cum 
αραιά lacum Trasimenum cum Hannibale conflicturus 
convelli signa iussisset, Japso eqguo super caput eius humi 
prostratus est nihilgue eo prodigio inhibitus”..... cet. 

Liv. L. XXII ο. 3 f.: 

#(Flaminius) cum ocius signa convelli iuberet et ipse 
in equum insiluisset, equus repente corruit consulemque 
lapsum super caput effudit’’. 

We see that Plutarch differs from the above-quoted 
Roman authors in two respects: | 

1. Plutarch relates that Flaminius in falling alighted 
upon his head, while Livy and Valerius on the contrary 
say that Flaminius was thrown over his horse’s head. 


1) Compare Cic. De D. N. L. II. ο. 3. ,C. Flaminium corrivs 
religione neglecta cecidisse scribit apud Trasimenum cum magno 
reipublicae vulnere”. 
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2. Plutarch states that Flaminius’ horse was frightened , 
but not that it was flung to earth together with ats rider. 

Both deviations however are easily to be explained. The 
first again is caused by Plutarch’s very scanty knowledge 
of Eatin. 

He who translates prosecare by κατακολουθεῖν, may 
safely be thought capable of taking /ab: super caput 1η 
the signification of καταφέρεσθαι ἐπὶ κεφαλήν. 

The second point of difference results from a different 
reading. Cicero uses the expression: ,equus sine causa 
repente concidit”, Livy corruit; Plutarch evidently read 
in his copy of his fons primarius: forruit 1). 

On comparing attentively we find that in other respects 
the resemblance with tivy is the greatest. 

Livy PLUTARCH 
ycum ipse in equum insi- | yadrcg 0° ἐπὶ τὸν ἵππον 
luisset, equus (sine causa | ὤλλόμενος, ἐξ οὐδενὸς αἰτίου 
Cic.) repente corruit” cet, | προδήλου παραλόγως ἐντρό- 
µου τοῦ ἵππου yevowéevou 
καὶ πτυρέντο, (horruit) 
ἐξέπεσε” κ.τ.λ. 

But there is one important difference between the two. 

The passages of cicERO quoted show that the nar- 
rative in Coelius was immediately followed by the 


1) That the ordinary reading in Coelius was c-orruit is to be 
accepted on the authority of Cicero, Livy and Valerius. In it- 
self however the reading -orrui¢ too might be irreproachable in 
this combination. Compare Cic. de Fin. XI. ,Quin etiam ferae, 
inquit Pacuvius, quibus abest ad praecavendum intellegendi astutia , 
iniecto terrore mortis, horrescunt”. 
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remark that Flaminius did not pay any attention to the 
θυιζ omen: 

wet ipse et equus elus.... concidit sec eam rem 
habuit religions’. 

vC. Flaminium Coelius religione neglecta cecidisse 
scribit’’. 

Precisely the same train of ideas is found in ΥΑΙΕΕΙΟΑ, 
whose independance of Cicero and Livy is in this instance 
also evident: 

ylapso equo super caput eius humi prostratus est 
nthilgue eo prodigio impeditus’ cet. | 

In ivy the above-mentioned remark is not found 
at all. 

PrurancH on the contrary agrees with Cicero and 
Valerius 4. 6. with COELIUS ANTIPATER: 

wee ἐξέπεσε καὶ κατενεχθεὶς ἐπὶ κεφαλὴν ὅμως οὐδὲν 
ἔτρεψε τῆς γνώμης. 

We have shown that the great resemblance in many 
instances between Plutarch’s Life of Fabius Maximus 
and Livy is only to be explained by supposing that both 
have followed the same author, sometimes almost literally, 
sometimes with more or less freedom. 

The similarity between the words quoted from Plut. 
Vit. Fab. ο. 8, Cic. de Div. I ο. 35 and Val. Max. 
I ο. 6 § 6, proves that this author is L. CORLIUS 
ANTIPATER. 


THE COMMON GREEK SOURCES OF PLUTARCH AND 
APPIANUS FOR ROMAN HISTORY. 


Αν NAR ARAAINALRDAGA OS 


A well-known Leyden philologer has somewhere advised 
those who doubt the value of textual criticism, at least 
if they remain open to rational conviction, attentively 
to compare the first edition of some classic author with 
a good modern one!). In fact, to open one’s eyes to 
the as brilliant as certain results of philological inquiry, 
no better means could be recommended. In a similar 
way one might try to convince thosé who — whatever 
may be their reasons — think slightly of all research into 
the origin and credibility of historical statements. He who 
wishes to acquire a just appreciation of the progress of 
historical criticism, will derive special profit from 4 com- 
parison of the earlier investigations about the authorities 
consulted by ancient writers, with those of our times. 


Ree 


') ο, G. coBET in his Vuriae Lectiones, p. 1X. 
, 3* 
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It is especially during the last half century that the 
general application of a severer method in this field has 
led to the most striking discoveries. Almost all ancient 
writings, to which more or less historical interest can 
be attached, have been subjected to separate and careful 
examination, and by comparing and combining the results 
obtained, we have acquired a much clearer insight into 
the hitherto but little understood character of ancient 
historiography. 

kiven the most excellent Roman and Greek historians, 
whenever they did not treat of contemporary events 
but were obliged to take the materials of their work 
entirely from the monumenta literata, had objects in 
view quite different from those of the more scientific 
historians of later centuries. As a rule no careful 
study or critical examination of documents and traditions 
is found on their part. Even where there are several 
sources more or less differing from each other at his disposal , 
the writer often borrows his information with unlimited 
confidence exclusively from the author, whose per- 
sonal qualities seem to him the best warrant of his 
trustworthiness, or whose manner of writing for some 
reason or other pleases him best. In explaining the facts 
he hardly ever produces s new and more satisfactory 
view and generally, not seldom even in the form, follows 
an already existing representation. He adheres to one 
chief authority, the statements of whom he sometimes 
literally reproduces, sometimes shortens or amplifies, 
according to the aim of his writing, but whom he only 
exceptionally, and even then hardly ever unless in matters 
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of subordinate interest, refutes and corrects. His am- 
bition does not excite in him the desire to achieve the 
greatest possible degree of certainty, in great as well as 
in small matters: he only tries:to produce an historical 
work of art at once fascinating and instructive. 


Highly valuable for a just appreciation of PLUTARCH’s 
historical studies, and for the knowledge of ancient 
historiography in general, are the results obtained by 
HERMANN PETER’s accurate researches into the bio- 
graphies of the Emperors Galba and ΟἱΛο 1. Peter de- 
monstrates the great and continual resemblance between 
Plutarch, Tacitus and Suetonius, a resemblance not 
diminished by any considerable point of difference and 
not restricted merely to similar accounts of the principal 
facts, but appearing as distinctly for instance in their 
judgments about the prominent characters, in their alleg- 
ing the same motives as having probably induced such 
and such a man to act so and not otherwise in a special 
case, etc. That Plutarch, Tacitus and Suetonius were 
independent of each other, is evident from the fact that 
in statements as well as in reasoning now one, now the 
other is more explicit, so, that they complete each other 
and that more than once a thoroughly clear and perspi- 
.cuous idea of the events is only realized by combining 
their respective statements. Thus the three writers, 
wherever they agree about Galba and Otho, must have 
borrowed from some common source. This source is 


1) See HERMANN PETER: Die Quellen Plut., p. 28 seqq. 
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most probably, as has already been suggested by HEEREN, 
the work of an historian contemporary with both Empe- 
rors, viz. Cluviue Rufus. And here the following fact 
18 especially characteristic. Plutarch in his Life of Galba 
nowhere refers to any authority; only in two chapters 
we find the vague indications: εἴτε ὥς Φασιν ἔνιοι (ο. 19) 
and: ὧς of πλεῖστοι λέγουσι, ἔνιοι 3° ἱστοροῦσιν (ο. 27). 
We should think ourselves justified in concluding from 
these words that he had at least consulted on his subject 
a certain number of writings. But what do we observe? 
Entirely in the same connection and in quite similar 
terms Tacitus too offers the same different statements. 

Plut.; Vit. Galb. ο. 27: 

ν᾿ Απέσφαξε 9 αὐτὸν (τὸν TaaBav), ὡς οἱ πλεῖστοι 
λέφευσι, Καμούριός τις ἐκ τοῦ πεντεκαιδεκάτου τάγματος. 
Ἔνιοι δὲ Τερέντιον. οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αρκάδιον (δὲ Λεκάνιον Coraés) 
of δὲ Φάώβιον Φάβουλον, x. 7. A. 

Tac. Hist. I ο. 41. 

De percussore non satis constat. Quidam Terentinm 
evocatum , a/# Lecanium, crebrior fama tradidit Camurium 
quintae decimae legionis militem impresso gladio iugulum 
elus hausisse’’ cet. 

We therefore learn from Peter’s researches how sla- 
vishly the ancient historians, not even Tacitus excepted, 
cling to the authority, which has once gained their | 
confidence, At the same time we see how dangerous a 
thing it is, in case either discrepant statements are 
placed together, or the authority of other writers is ap- 
pealed to, to deduce therefrom conclusions about the number 
and kind of the sources consulted. Who indeed will 
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warrant that we have not, as here, only to do with 
second-hand quotations, whilst the real source is no- 
where mentioned P 


It has ever been considered one of the most important 
but most difficult questions in historical-philological science, 
what authorities have been consulted by appranus in his 
History of the several nations, and especially in his 
work De Belle Civilibus. Appianus’ writings frequently 
contain statements, by no means improbable in themsel- 
ves, nor contradictory to the facts known from other 
authors, but which yet are nowhere related by any of 
them in the same way, so that a correct measure of his 
trustworthiness might be called an important discovery. 
Unfortunately Appianus has thought it quite superfluous 
to inform his readers about the authorities consulted 
by him. 

The only writer still existant, who can be decidedly 
proved to have been directly ‘followed by Appianus, is 
POLYBIUS. Whoever, to take an instance, in which this 
statement can easily be verified, compares the fragments 
of Appianus’ History of Macedonia (excerpta de lega- 
tionibus) with Polybius’ account, will immediately find 
several characteristics justifying the conclusion that Appi- 
anus has here directly followed Polybius, or rather made 
excerpts from him in a very negligent and unsatisfactory 
manner. In several instances there is between them a 
certainly not fortuitous similarity in words and expres- 
sions. Where the text of Polybius is quite lost or but 
scanty fragments have been preserved, we may with the 
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same result compare Diodorus Siculus, who, as is gene- 
rally known, is Polybius’ most faithful follower. Only 
the first fragment of the Macedonian History, that which 
treats of king Philip’s league with Hannibal, is deci- 
dedly in contradiction with Polybius’ statements (Com- 
pare L. VIL ο. 9, where Polybius literally quotes 
the text of the treaty). Further we only encounter 
such points of difference as on nearer inspection appear 
to be merely mistakes and errors of Appianus. Never- 
theless Polybius is not even once mentioned by Appianns, 
either in the general preface to his work or in his 
History of Macedonia. The only passage, where his 
name is found, is in the well-known story about Scipio 
(L. VIII De Rebus Pumicis ο. 182). 
_ Many facts no doubt have been borrowed from ΡΙΟΝΥ” 
stus too. Appianus’ preface already shows several points 
of resemblance to that of Dionysius, and the fragments 
De Regibus, De Rebus Italicis and De Rebus Samniticis 
contain a great many particulars we recognize in Diony- 
sius in a similar form, often even in the same order. 
Dionysius’ Archaeologia however is not here the only 
source, and it deserves attention that, where Appianus 
deviates from Dionysius he, especially in his History 
of the Kings, very often entirely agrees with Livy. Thus 
then there are three probabilities: 

Appianus’ principal authorities for the most ancient 
periods of Roman History are Dionysius and Livy, 

or he has besides Dionysius consulted here for them 
an other writer, whose work has also been constantly 
referred to by Livy, 
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or he borrows his facts from a work in which the 
statements of Dionysius and Livy (or Livy’s authority) 
were already incorporated. 

Certainty however cannot be attained about the question 
in what relation Appianus stood to Dionysius and Livy, 
Neither Dionysius nor Livy are ever named by Appianus. 

The same uncertainty prevails about Appianus’ relation 
to satLust. Sallust is only named twice by Appianus 
and both times not as writer concerning, but as actor 
in the events referred to. Compare App. D. B. C. II 
ο, 92 en ο, 100. As has already been pointed out by 
URSINUS 1), there is, even in the form, a striking simi- 
larity between some passages in Sallust’s Bellum Lugur- 
thinum and the fragments De Rebus Numidicis IIT and 
IV. But Sallust’s work is certainly not the only source, 
Who now shall decide whether Appianus has himself 
borrowed from the Bellum Iugurthinum and at the same 
time from one or more other writings, or whether he 
has followed an author, who had already previously com- 
bined the statements of Sallust and others? 

Just the same is to be said of the relation between 
Sallust’s Bellum Catilinarium and Appianus’ D. B. Ο, 
II cc, 2—7 4). | 

But even the very few instances, where historians or 
chroniclers are named by Appianus, are of such a nature 
that they do not admit of any conclusions being derived 
from them as to his authorities. 


1) Compare sCHWEIGHAUSER’s edition of Appianus, T. ΤΠ p. 501. 
2) See wyynzE, De fide et auctoritate App. p. 39 seqq. 
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FABIUS PICTOR, CASSIUS HEMINA and RUTILIUS RUFUS 
are each mentioned once. 

App. De B. Hannib. ο, 27. 

φἡ δὲ βουλὴ ἸΚόίντον μὲν Φάβιον, τὸν συγγραφέα 
τῶνδε τῶν ἔργων, ἐς Δελφεὺς ἔπεμπε χρησόμενον περὶ 
τῶν παρόντων”. 

App. De Rebus Gall. fr. VI. 

This fragment, somewhat differing from Livy, contains 
the legend about the offering of Fabius Dorso. Compare 
DU RIEU, de Gente Fabia p. 182 seqq. 

year τόδε Φησὶν ὧδε γενέσθαι Κάσσιος ὁ Ῥωμαῖος. 

App. De Rebus Hisp. ο. 88. 

yO δὲ (Σκιπίων) Ῥουτίλιον Ῥοῦφον, συγγραφέα τῶνδε 
τῶν Epywy, (the siege of Numantia).... ἐκέλευσε.... 
ὠναστεῖλαι τοὺς ἐνοχλοῦντας”. 

Two other writers, otherwise unknown, are also each 
quoted once: 

App. De Rebus Gall. fr. I, 3. 

yor Τινύριοι δ αὐτῶν αφρόνῳ ἔμπροσθεν Πείσωνος καὶ 
Κασσίου τινὰ στρατὸν ἑλόντες ὑπὸ ζυγὸν ἐξεπεπόμφεσαν, 
ws ἐν αρονικαῖς συντάξεσι δοκεῖ Παύλῳ τῷ Κλαυδίῳ”. 
(Compare Caesar De B. Gall. I ο. 12.) 

Neither scHWEIGH&UsER, who supposed Q. Claudius 
Quadrigarius to be meant here, nor HULLEMAN, who sug- 
gested reading Claudius Pollio1), has been able to ad- 
vance solid arguments in favour of his opinion. 

App. De B. C. III ο. 77. 


γὼὧδε μέν τισι περὶ τοῦ Baooou δοκεῖ Λίβωνι ὃ ὅτι 


') Compare Mnemos., T. V (1856) p. 307 seqq. 


΄ 
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τῆς Πομπηίου στρῶτιᾶς γενόμενος καὶ μετὰ τὴν ἥτταν 
ἰδιωτεύων ἐν Tupm διέφθειρέ τινας τοῦ τέλους κ.τ.λ. 

Nowhere do we find recorded that Pompey’s well-known 
friend Lido ever wrote any historical work. Schweighiuser 
(Ann. ad Lib. III D. B. C.) proposes to read Λιβίφ. 
Compare Liv. Hpit. CXIV in, 1) 

VaRRO is mentioned twice: 

App. De B. Ο. L. Ἡ ο. 9. 

Kai τις αὐτῶν τήνδε τὴν συμφροσύνην (the first 
triumvirate) συν ραφεὺς Βάῤῥων evi βιβλίῳ περιλαβὼν 
ἐπέγραφε Τρικάρανον”. 

App. De B. Ο. L. IV ο, 41. 

Ῥάῤῥων 3 ἦν Diacoopet τε καὶ ἱστορίας σνγγραφεὺς 
ἐστρατευμένος τε καλῶς καὶ ἐστρατηγηκὼς καὶ lows die 
ταῦτα ὡς ἐχθρὸς μοναρχίας προὐγράφη. 

Finally asInIus POLLIO is mentioned once, CAESAR and 
Aueustus each three times, as relators of the facts: 

App. De Ῥ. Ο. L. Ἡ ο. 82. 

y Ασίνιος δὲ Πολλίων. ὑπὸ Καΐσαρι τῆς magus ἐκείνης 
στρατηγῶν, ἑξακισχιλίους ὦναγράφει νεκροὺς εὑρεθῆναι 
τῶν Tlowsmyiou’’. - 

App. De Reb. Gall. fr. XVIII. 

yO δὲ Καῖσαρ ἐν ταῖς ἰδίαις ὤναγραφαῖς τῶν ἐφημέ- 
ρων ἔργων Φησὶ τοὺς Οὐσιπέτας καὶ Ταγφρέας κελευὸ- 
µένους ἐκπηδᾶῶν ἐς τὰ ἀρχαῖα σφῶν Φάναι κ.τ.λ. 

App. De B. Ο. L. II ο. 79. 


wKalt τόδε τινὲς αὐτοῦ (τοῦ Πομπηῖου) τὸ στρωτήγηµα 


|) See also coset in the Mnemos. Nov. Ser. VII (1879) 
p. 236. 
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ἐπαινοῦσιν...... 6 δὲ Καΐσαρ ἐν ταῖς Ἐπιστολαῖς κα- 
ταμέμφεται”.. 

App. De B. Ο. L. II ο. 99. 

coves pavreypare xatyyopiny 6 Καΐσαρ καὶ ἐπένραψεν 
᾽Αντικάτων”. | 

App. De Reb. Illyr. ο. 14. 

υτὼ μὲν dy πάλαι τοσαῦτα περὶ Ἰλλυριῶν καὶ Παιόνων 
ἔσφον εὑρεῖν. ἐν δὲ τοῖς ὑπομνήμασι τοῦ δευτἑρου Καΐσα- 
pog τοῦ κλήθέντος καὶ Σεβαστοῦ παλαιότερον μὲν οὐδὲν 
oud ἐν τοῖεδε περὶ Παιόνων evpov’’. 

App. De B.C. Ἡ. IV ο. 110 8, {. 

woe γέαρι Kal τὸ orpardmedoy ἐξεῖλον ὃ κοινὸν ἣν 
᾽Αντωνίῳ τε καὶ Καΐσαρι Καΐσαρος αὐτοῦ or ἐνύπνιον 
ἔνδον οὐκ ὄντος ZAAG Φυλαξαμιένου τὴν ἠμέραν, ὡς αὐτὸς 
ἐν τοῖς ὑπομνήμασιν ἔγραψεν''. 

App. De B. C. L. V. ο, 4ὔ 8, f. 

υΤαῦτω μὲν ἔλεξαν ὠλλήλοις ὧς ἐκ τῶν ὑπομνημάτων 
ἦν ἐς τὸ δυνατὸν τῆσδε τῆς Φωνῆς μεταβαλεῖν τεκµαι- 
ρομένῳ ἐκ τῆς γνώμης τῶν λελεγμένων’'. 


Now after having inspected these passages, anyone, 
that has read and re-read Appianus, will be obliged to 
grant that it is only the quotations from the last three 
authors: POLLIO, CAESAR and aveustus, which give any 
ground to suppose that Appianus has made a diligent 
use of their writings. In how far however this suppo- 
sition, suggested by Wynne, Hulleman and others, can 
bear the test of careful examination, deseryes to be 
inquired. | 

A well-known fact, already observed by the first editors , 
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is the great, sometimes even literal agreement between 
this writer's History and Plutarch’s Lives. This agree- 
ment formerly induced even renowned scholars, like HEBREN 
and DRUMANN, to consider Plutarch as one of the prin- 
cipal sources of Appianus. Detailed investigations however, 
like nirzscu’s in his well-reputed work: Die Gracchen 
Ῥ. 438 seqq., wynng’s (De fide εἰ auctoritate App. 
pp. 23—27, pp. 58—55 and pp. 71—73) and uep- 
MANN PETERS (Die Quellen des Plut. passim), have 
clearly shown how indefensible is this supposition. There 
are, as they demonstrate, certain unmistakeable charac- 
teristics, which seem to point to quite other conclusions, 
It is now the one and now the other, who gives a more 
complete representation of the facts, each according to 
the peculiar aim of his writing. More than once the 
account of one of the authors is unintelligible in itself 
and the true meaning of his words is only discovered 
from what is stated by the other. Now and then too 
both their statements want clearness, which is imme- 
diately obtained by combining them 1). 

Among the Lives, in which Plutarch has for a con- 
siderable part borrowed from the same authorities as 
Appianus, those of the Gracchi, of Marius, of Caesar, 
of Pompey and of Brutus deserve special attention. 
A comparison of some of the according passages will 
perhaps lead us to some results, which until now have 
been quite overlooked or at least not been pointed out 
distinctly; and in any case it may not be thought super- 


1) Compare coBzr Collect, Crit. Ρ. 549. 
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fluous to test the value of certain conclusions, which 
Wynne, Hulleman and H. Peter have drawn from these 


passages. 


I. Tae GRaccuHr. 

H. Peter (Die Q. p. 99) very rightly observes: 

yGesetzt auch dass es nar Zufall ware, wenn sie sich 
beide (Plut. und App.) oft derselben Ausdriicke bedienen, 
z. B. bei beiden (Tib. 19 und App. D. B. C. I ο, 16) 
Scipio Nasica ytd κρῶσπεδον τοῦ ἱματίου". sich tiber 
den Kopf zieht und Aehnliches, so beweisen doch andere 
Stellen, die auch in der Art der Darstellung einander 
fhnlich sind, dass die oft auffallende Uebereinstimmung 
zwischen beiden nicht allein darin ihren Grund haben kann 
dass sie getreue Berichte iiber dieselben Thatsachen geben 
sondern auch im der Benutzung derselben Aufzeichnung’’. 

To prove his assertion he compares Plut. Tib. c. 12 with 
App. De B. C. L. I. ο, 12. The same result is obtained 
by comparing the following chapters: 

Plut. Tib. ο, 13. 

ν EX τούτου κυροῦται μὲν 6 περὶ τῇς φώρᾶς νόμος, αἷ- 
ροῦνται δὲ τρεῖς ὤνδρες ἐπὶ τὴν διάκρισιν καὶ διανοµήν, 
αὐτὸς Τιβέριος καὶ Κλαύδιος "Αππιος 6 πενθερὸς καὶ 
Γαῶΐος Τρώκχος 6 ὦδελφός”. 

App. De B. C. L. I. ο. 19. 

pKotvrog δὲ Μούμμιος avr’ αὐτοῦ δήμαρχος ypsito καὶ 


ς 


ὃ νόμος 6 περὶ Tio vio ἐκυροῦτο. διανέµειν τε αὐτὴν 
ἐκεχειροτόνήηντο πρῶτοι Τρῶκφος αὐτὸς ὃ νομοθέτης καὶ 


ὠδελφὸς ὁμώνυμος ἐπείνου καὶ ὃς ἐκήδευε τῷ νομοθέτη 
Ιζλαύδιος "Αππιρς’. 
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Lrvy expresses himself somewhat differently (Epist. 58) : 

yin eam furorem exarsit ut M. Octavio collegae.... 
potestatem lege lata abrogaret seque et C. Gracchum 
fratrem et Appium Claudium socerum triumviros ad 
dividendum agrum crearet”. 

It has justly been remarked that it is indeed a very 
‘futile question, whether according to Livy's statement 
Tiberius himself appointed the triumviri or, according 
to Plutarch and Appianus, had them chosen by the 
plebs, who obeyed him meekly in every thing. Never- 
theless the fact that the latter, who are independant of 
each other, here agree entirely, is only to be accounted 
for by supposing a common authority for both, which 
may chiefly rest upon Livy, but cannot be Livy himself). 


1) Dr. Byvanck in his ,Studia in Tib. Gracchi Historiam”, 
(Lugd. Bat. 1879) maintains that at least Appianus’ relation of 
the death of Tiberius Gracchus shows evident traces of having 
been borrowed by the writer directly from an old Latin source 
(Livy). The comitia, during which Tiberius Gracchus was mur- 
dered, were held on the carirotium ¢. 6. in the area Capitolina 
and not, as Appianus represents, in the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. So for instance Appianus is incorrect and deficient in 
clearness in saying (De B. C. Ic. 15 m.): 

(6 Τιβέριος) ,xaréAaBe τοῦ Καπιτωλίου τὸν νεών, ἔνθα χειρο- 
γονήσειν ἔμελλον, καὶ τὰ µέσα τῆς ἐκκλησίαως. 

But in what must the origin of his error be sought? Let us 
quote Dr. Byvanck’s own words (p. 28): 

yQuam ob rem vero Appianus hic dixit κατέλαβε τὸν vedvP 
Nempe hoc saltem ex superioribus argumentis colligere fas est, 
(Dr. B. has shortly before reminded us with a reference to 
Mommsen (Boll. dell’ Instit. 1845 p. 124) that by the word 
Capitolium since the first century of the Christian era was meant, 
especially among the Greeks, the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus) 
si in libris noster invenisset Gracchum sive Capitolium sive 
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As to this authority a sure inference may be drawn 
from a comparison of Plut. Vit. Tib. ο. 10 with App. 
De B. C. I ο, 12. 

Plut. 

εν υπολλῶν δὲ καὶ δυνατῶν δεοµένων καὶ λιπαρούντων 
ὥσπερ ἐκβιωσθεὶς 6 ᾿Ὀκτάουιος ἀντικαθίστατο τῷ Τιβερίῳ 
καὶ διεκρούετο τὸν νόμον. "ΕΒστι δὲ τοῦ κωλύοντος ἐν 
τοῖς δήµάραφοις τὸ κρώτος οὐδὲν yap Ol πολλοὶ κελεύοντες 
περαίνουσιν ἑνὸς ἐνισταμένου. | 


App. 
wMeapxog δ᾽ Ὀκτάουϊος, dnuapyos ἕτερος ὑπὸ τῶν κτη- 
ματικῶν διακωλύειν πωρεσκευασµένος (καὶ ὢν ὤεὶ παρὰ 


Ῥωμαίοις 6 κωλύων δυνατώτερος) ἐκέλευε τὸν γραμματέα 
σι ἂν. 


templum ovis occupasse, eum non versurum fuisse ἑδηρίν 
Capitolit. Igitur nil aliud restat, quam Graece vertisse Appianum 
illud pervalgatum Latinum femplum occupavit notum ex Cicerone 
et. Livio”, . 

It is from this reasoning easy to understand that the fault of 
Appianus is naturally to be explained as arising from the misap- 
prehension of a Latin source. But in a note on the same page 
Dr. B. adds: .. 

vObiter hic monendum est et Plutarchum fingere Scipionem 
χωρεῖν πβὸς τὸ Καπετώλιον;: putes eum eodem errore implicatum 
esse atque Appianum (cf. τὸν δἥμον ἠθροῖσθαι wept τὸ Καπετώλιον, 
quod ad templum spectat), verum haec non nimis exquirenda a 
Plutarcho”. 

Now we take the liberty of asking: Which is more plausible 
that Plutarch and Appianus, quite independently of each other, 
should both have fallen into the same historical inaccuracy 
through their misunderstanding of the expressions Capitolium and 
templum occupare, or that both have been led into the same error 
by an imperfect knowledge of Latin on the part of one of their 
mutual Greek authorities? 

Oné would at least be inclined to say the latter, 

‘\ 
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It would be indeed a very strange accident if both 
writers, independently of each other, should at one 
point of their narration introduce the same observation 
about the. intercessio tribunicia. Their agreement is only 
to be explained in a satisfactory manner on the suppo- 
sition that the observation referred to was contained in 
their common source. The nature of this observation 
itself shows that this common source was intended for 
Greek readers and must of course have been written in 
Greek. 

II. Manzvs. 

In ο, 48 and ο, 44 of the Life of Marius the same 
authority, from which Appianus drew his information, 
has evidently been followed. The scholars, who have 
tried to prove that this authority is Posidonius, might 
have pointed out in favour of their hypothesis the 
peculiar character of the similarity. The resemblance, 
in form as well as in contents, is such, that there can 
be no question either of a free or of a more literal 
following of a work written in any other language but 
Greek. Compare for instance the account how the legates 
of the senate were received by Marius and Cinna, and 
especially also the narrative of the death of the orator 
Marcus Antonius and of Q. Lutatius Catulus 1). 


1) It is peculiar to Appianus that — in order perhaps to avoid 
the appearance of a too faithful following — he carefully changes 
the words and expressions of his source, though in his choice of 
substitutes he is frequently far from fortunate. Compare for 
instance Plut. Vit. Caes. ο. 15 with App. De Rebus Gall. fr. II 
(general sketch of Caesar’s exploits in Gaul), and the passage from 


4 
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TIT. Cazsarn and ΡΟΝΜΡΕΥ. 

Plutarch’s biographies of Caesar and Pompey furnish 
several passages, the similarity of which to Appianus is 
most striking. Compare for instance Plut, Vit. Caes, 
ο, 31 seqq. with App. De Β. C, II ο, 38 88ᾳᾳ. 1), We 
even find that Plutarch and Appianus more than once 
appeal to the authority of the same writers, and therefore 
easily comprehend Heeren’s and Wynne’s reasoning (p. 55), 


the Life of Brutus (ο. 10), of which Prof. conzr treats in the 
Mnemosyne, Nov. Ser. VII (1879) p. 14, with App. De Β. C.1T © 
ο, 119. A very striking example is also found by comparing 
App. De Rebus Samn. fr. XII with Dion. Halic. A. R. XIX ο. 10 
(shipwreck of king Pyrrhus). 

Dion. Halic. 

yH δὲ δικαίω πρόνοια τὴν αὑτῆς δύναμιν ἀπεδείξατο. ὡς γὰρ 
ἀνήχθησαν αἱ νπες ἀπὸ τοῦ λιμένος τὴν μὲν ὠπόγειον avpay 
λαβοῦσαι προέκοψαν' ἄνεμος S ἐναντίος γενόμενος καὶ δι ὅλης 
νυκτὸς κατασχών, ἃς μὲν κατέκλνσεν. ἃς do cig τὸν τῆς Σικελίας 
wopbuov ἐξέβαωλεν' ἐν alo δὲ παρεκοµίζετο τὰ ἀναθήματα καὶ 
6 προενεχθεὶς ex τῶν ἀναθημάτων χρυσὸς ἐπὶ ποὺς Λοκροὺς 
ἐξώκειλεν αἰγιάλους' καὶ τοὺς μὲν πλέοντας ἐν αὐτοῖς ἐν τῇ 
παλιῤῥοίῳ τῶν κυμάτων κατακλυζοµένους διέφθειρε, τὰ ὃ ἑερὰ 
χρήματα, διασπασθεισῶν τῶν νεῶν, ἐπὶ τὰς ἔγγιστα τῶν 
Λοκρῶν θἵνας ἐξέβρασεν 6 δὲ βασιλεὺς καταπλαφγεὶς ἅπαντα 
τὸν κόσμον καὶ τοὺς θησαυροὺς ἀπέδωκε τῇ beg (τῇ Περσεφόνγ) 
ὡς παρωιτήσύμενος αὐτῆς διὰ τοῦτο τὸν χόλον”. 

App. 

yp Αναχθέντα δ᾽ αὐτὸν werd τῶν σύλων yemay ὑπέλαβε καὶ 
πῶν νεῶν τὰς μὲν κατέδυσε καὶ διέφθειρεν αὐτοῖς ἀνδράσε, τὰς 
ὃ ἐς τν γῆν ἐξέριψε' re δὲ ἱερ πάντα σῶα 6 κλύδων ἓς 
τοὺς Λοκρῶν λιμένας ἐπανήγαγεν ὥστε καὶ Πύβρον awe τῆς 
ἀσεβείας ωἱσθόμενον ἀναθεῖναί τε αὐτὼ ἐς τὸ ἑερὸν τῇ Περσεφόνη 
καὶ θνσίαις ἑλάσκεσθωι τὴν θεὺν πολλαῖς,. 

1) A complete enumeration of the corresponding passages is 
found in Wynne’s dissertation De fide et auct. App. p. 58 seqq. 
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who think that here at least it is not necessary to lese 
oneself in conjectures. Indeed Plutarch and Appianus 
themselves, they maintain, here give us very clear and 
trustworthy indications as to their cominon sources. 
A closer investigation however leads to other conclusions. 


Between Appianus’ writing De Rebus Gallicis and 
Caesar’s own Memoirs there is an undeniable connection 1). 
But how are we to account for this circumstance? 

In the beginning of Caesar’s fourth buok De Bello 
Gallico the treacherous attacks of the Usipetes and 
Tencteri are mentioned. They (c. 11) had asked and 
obtained a short truce, as they pretended, in order to 
have an occasion to send a deputation to the Ubii (ο. 18). 
Caesar had consequently sent orders to the commanders 
of the cavalry, which was far in advance of the rest of 
the army, to abstain from all action against the enemy 
until he himself came up with -his infantry. 

wAt hostes (ο. 12) ubi primum nostros equites con- 
spexerunt, quorum erat quinque miliug: numerus, cum 
ipsi non amplius octingentos equites haberent.... nihil 
timentibus nostris, quod legati eorum paullo ante a 
Caesare discesserant atque is dies indutiis erat ab his 
petitus, impetu facto celeriter nostros perturbaverunt.... 
atque ita perterritos egerunt ut non prius fuga desis- 
terené quam in conspectu agminis nostri venissent..... 
Hoc facto proelio (ο, 13) Caesar neque iam sibi legatos 
audiendos neque condiciones accipiendas arbitrabatur’’. 


oe 


1) See scHwkicHavuseR Τ, III p. 184. 
4% 
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When on the following day an illustrious deputation, 
among whom were many Germans of the first rank, 
appeared in Caesar’s camp to apologize for what had 
happened, and at the same time to treat about a pro- 
longation of the armistice, Caesar ordered the whole 
deputation to be detained as prisoners, immediately 
marched forwards and by a sudden attack compelled 
the enemy to a desastrous flight. 

Quo loco (ο. 14) qui celeriter arma capere potuerunt 
paulisper nostris restiterunt atque inter carros impedi- 
mentaque proelium commiserunt; at reliqua multitudo 
puerorum mulierumque passim fugere coepit; ad quos. 
consectandos Caesar equitatum misit. Germani (c. 15) 
post tergum clamore audito, cum suos interfici viderent, 
armis abjectis signisque militaribus relictis se ex castris 
elecerunt et cum ad confluentem Mosae et Rheni per- 
" venissent reliqua fuga desperata, magno numero interfecto 
reliqui se in flumen praecipitaverunt atque ibi timore, 
lassitudine, vi fluminis oppressi perierunt. Nostri ad 
unum omnes ingolumes perpaucis vulneribus ex tanto 
belli timore, cum hostium numerus capitum CCCCXXX 
milium fuisset, se in castra receperunt”. 

Now compare with this passage of Caesar Plut, Vit. 
Caes. ο, 22 and App. de Reb. Gall. fr. XVIII. 

Plut. 

υΤραπόμενος δ᾽ αὖθις 6 Καΐσαρ ἐπὶ τὼς ἐν τῇ Κελτικῇ 
δυνάμει πολὺν καταλαμβᾶνει πὀλεμον ἐν τῇ χώρα, δύο 
Γερρανικῶν ἐθνῶν μεγάλων ἐπὶ κατακτήσει νΠς ἄρτι τὸν 
Ῥῆνον διαβεβηκότων. Οὗσίπας καλοῦσι τοὺς ἑτέρους. 
τοὺς δὲ Τεντερίδας. Περὶ δὲ τῆς πρὸφ τούτους γενομένης 
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ς 


/ ς . A ~ 3 » 9 ? / € 
μάχης 6 μὲν Kaioup ἐν τοῖς ἐφημερίσι νένραφεν ag οἱ 
/ / ‘ 9 N 3 ~ 9 
βάρβαροι SixmpecBevdpevor πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐν σπονδαῖς ἐπι- 
θοῖντο καθ ὃδδὀν, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο τρέψαιντο τοὺς αὑτοῦ 
πεντακισγιλίους ὄντας ἱππέας ὀκτακοσίοις τοῖς ἐκείνων 
9 ~ x / ο > 
μὴ προσδοκῶντας' εἶτα πέµψειαν ἑτέρους πρὸς αὐτὸν 
αὖθις ἐξαπατῶντας 1) οὓς κατασχὼν ἐπανάνοι τοῖς Baup- 
βάροις τὸ στράτευμα, τὴν πρὸς οὕτως ὠπίστους καὶ 
παρῶσπὀόνδους πίστιν εὐήθειαν ἠγούμενος Ἁ.... τῶν δὲ 
διαβάντων αἱ μὲν κατακοπεῖσαι τεσσαρῶκοντα μυριᾶδες 

v 9) : 
ἧσαν᾽. 

ΑΡΡ. 

nO δὲ Καῖσαρ ἐν ταῖς ἰδίαις ὦναγραφαῖς τῶν ἐφημέ- 
ρων ἔργων Φησὶ τοὺς Οὐσιπέτας καὶ Tayspéug κελευο- 
µένους ἐκπηδᾶν & Te ὤρχαῖα σφῶν Φάνχι πρέσβεις... 
ὠἀπεσταλκέναι καὶ τὼς ὠποκρίσεις αὐτῶν ὠναμένειν καὶ 
ἐν ταῖςδε ταῖς διαπρεσβεύσεσιν ἐπιθέσθαι τοῖς ὀκτακο- 
σίοις καὶ παρ αὐτὸ τρέψαι τοὺς Ῥωμαίων πεντακισφχι- 
λίους. ἐπιπρεσβευομένων ὃ αὐτῶν καὶ περὶ τοῦ παρᾶ- 
σπονδήµατος ὦπολογουμένων ὑποτοπήσας ἐνέδραν ὁμοίαν, 
9 / Ν ~ 9 i 99? 
ἐπιθέσθαι πρὸ τῶν amoxpicsay’. 

Moreover we read in App. LL: 

yo δὲ Γζαῖσαρ αὐτοῖς πρεσβἐυομένοις ἐς αὐτὸν ἐπιθέσθαι 
(δοκεῖ) τοὺς πρέσβεις κατασχὠν' καὶ τὸ πῶθος ἐκείνοις 
és τέλος αἰφνίδιον οὕτω συνενεχθῆναι wo τεσσαράκοντα 


μυριᾶδας τούτων συγκοπῆναι”'. 


1) Caes. De B. G. L. IV ο. 15: ,ut, si quid possent, de indu- 
tiis fallendo impetrarent”. 

2) Caes. ib. ,» neque condiciones accipiendas arbitrabatur ab iis 
qui per dolum et insidias petita pace ultro bellum intulissent: 
expectare vero...... summae dementiae esse tudicabat’. 
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It is remarkable that Plutarch and Appianus both 
quote in the very same place an other writer in 
addition to Caesar: 

Plut, 1. 1. 

υΤανύσιος δὲ λέγει Κάτωνα τῆς βουλῆς ἐπὶ τῇ νίκη 
ΨΗΦιζομένης ἑορτὰς καὶ θυσίας ἀποφήνασθαι γνώµην ὡς 
ἐκδοτέον ἑστὶ τὸν ἱζαίσαρα τοῖς βαρβαροις ἀφοσιουμένους 
τὸ παράσπόνδημω ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως καὶ τὴν apady εἷς 
τὸν αἴτιον τρἐποντας᾽. 

App. Ἱ. |. 

υΚάτωνᾶ τε ἐν Ῥώμῃ τῶν τις συγγραφέων Φησὶ ννώ- 
μήν ἐσενεγ κεῖν ἐκδοῦναι τοῖς βαρβάᾶροις τὸν Ἰζαΐίσαρα ὡς 
ἐναργὲς ἔργον ἐς διαπρεσβευσαµένους ἐργασόμενον”. 

It will strike any attentive reader that in Plutarch 
and Appianus many particulars of Caesar’s statement are 
shortened and modified in the same way. Το HERMANN 
PETER however (Die Qu. des Plut. p. 121) is due the 
credit of having first formed a. correct judgment about 
the two quotations found in both. 

yDa nun Appian, says Peter, auch sonst sehr oft mit 
Plutarch tibereinstimmt, so wird wohl anzunehmen sein dass 
diese Citate, das eine wie das andere, in der gemeinschaft- 
lichen Quelle des Plutarch und Appian standen und weder 
Caesars Commentarien Όροι den gallischen Krieg noch 
Tanusius von Plutarch (u. Appian) eingesehen worden 
sind’, | 

Now whoever grants the truth of Peter’s reasoning, 
will without hesitation assent to the following general rule: 

If im two or more narratives, not directly depending 
on each other, we find im the relation of the same par- 
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ticulars, in the same connection, repeated references to the 
same authors, we must suppose that it was not the wri- 
tings of these authors themselves, which were consulted, 
but a work, in which the above-mentioned references were 
already found. 


Of entirely the same kind is the similarity. between 
‘some other passages in Plutarch and Caesar’s work 
De Bellis Ciwilibus. 

Caesar De B. C. IIIc. 92 speaks about Fompey’s 
tactics at Pharsalus as follows: 

winter duas acies tantum erat relictum spatii ut satis 
esset ad concursum utriusque exercitus, Sed Pompeius 
suis praedixerat ut Caesaris impetum exciperent neve se 
loco moverent aciemque eius distrahi paterentur idque 
admonitu Ο, Triarii fecisse dicebatur, cet. Quod nobis quidem 
nulla ratione factum a Pompeio videtur, propterea quod 
est quaedam anim! incitatio atque alacritas naturaliter 
innata omnibus quae studio pugnae incenditur. Hane 
non reprimere sed augere imperatores debent. 

Plut. 0868. ο, 44. 

wllozwyiog μὲν éxéacuce τοὺς ὁπλίτας ἑστῶτας ἐν 
προβολῇ καὶ μένοντας ὠραρότως δέχεσθαι τὴν ἐπιδρομὴν 
τῶν πολεμίων μέχρις ὧν ὑσσοῦ βολῆς ἑντὸς νένωνται. 
Kaioup δὲ καὶ περὶ τοῦτο διαμαρτεῖν Φησιν αὐτὸν ayvo- 
ἥσαντα τὴν μετὰ δρόμου καὶ Φορᾶς ἐν ἀρχῇ νιγνοµένην 
σύῤῥαξιν ὡς ty τε ταῖς πληγαϊῖς Biav προστίθησι καὶ 
cuvexxaies τὸν θυμὸν ἐκ πάντων ἀναῤῥιπιζόμενον, 

Plut. Pomp. ο. 69 in. 

yO δὲ Topmyiog ἀφ᾽ ἵππου τὴν παράταξιν ἐἔπισκο- 
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πῶν..... ἔδεισε LY διασπασθῇ παντάπασιν ἐν ἀρχῇ τς 
μάχης, καὶ παρᾶγγελμα τοῖς προτεταγμένοις ἔδωκεν 
ἑστῶτας ἐν προβολῇ καὶ μένοντας ἁραρότως δέχεσθαι 
τοὺς πολεμίου.. ‘O δὲ Καῖσαρ αἰτιᾶται τὸ στρα- 
τήγμα τοῦτο. τῶν τε yap πληγῶν τὸν ἐξ ἐπιδρομῆς 
TOVOY ἁμαυρῶσαι καὶ τὴν μάλιστα τοὺς πολλοὺς ἐν τῷ 
συμφέἑρεσθαι τοῖς πολεμίοις πληροῦσαν ἐνθουσιασμοῦ καὶ 
Φορᾶς ὠντεξόρμησιν ἅμα κραυγῇ καὶ dpdum τὸν θυμὸν 
αὔξουσαν ἀφελόντα (L. ὦἀΦφελὸν) πΊξαι καὶ καταψυύξαι 
τοὺς ὤνδρας”.. 

App. De B. Ο. Ἡ ο. 79. 

υΠομπηίος δὲ πυθόµμενος ἐκέλευε τοῖς πεζοῖς μήτ) 
ἐπεκθεῖν ἔτι μήτ᾽ ἐκτρέχειν ἐκ tis Φάλανγος μὴδ 
ὠκοντίζειν BAAN’ ἐν προβολῇ διαστάντας ὠμύνεσθαι τοῖς 
δόρασι τοὺς ἐπιόντας καὶ rede τινὲς αὐτοῦ τὸ στρατή- 
Yuu ἐπαινοῦσιν ὡς ἄριστον ἓν περικυκλώσει’ 6 δὲ Kaioup 
ἐν ταῖς Ἐπιστολαῖς 1) καταµέμφεται' rag τε yap πληγὰς 
ὑπὸ τῆς βολῆς εὐτονωτέρας φγνεσθαι καὶ τοὺς ὤνδρας 
ὑπὸ τοῦ δρόμου προθυµοτέρους' ἑστῶτας δ ὠποψύχεσθαί 
Ts καὶ τοῖς ἐπιθέουσιν εὐβλήτους δι ὠτρεμίαν ola σκο- 
ποὺς εἶναι). 

We see that here too we have to do with quotations | 
already found in the common source. 

And here too the common authority of Appianus and 
Plutarch was undoubtedly Greek. | 


1) From the comparison with Plut. J. 1. and with the Commentaries 
of Caesar himself (De B. C. IIIc. 92) results clearly that Appianus 
in speaking of νΕπιστολαί is mistaken. We have thus the 
more reason to believe that Appianus’ knowledge of Caesar’s 


writings was but indirect. 
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A comparison shows that the expression of Plutarch 
wey ταῖς ἐφημερίισι cannot possibly mean any other 
work than Caesar’s Commentarii. However γἐφημερίδες --- 
Appianus prefers γἶδιαι ὤναγραφαὶ τῶν ἐφημέρων ἔργων", 
which of course comes to the same — is indeed a very 
incorrect and inexact word to apply to Caesar’s Memoirs. 
Commentard, such as for instance Sulla, Caesar and Augustus 
wrote, are called not only by other Greek writers but 
also by Plutarch and Appianus themselves γὑπομνήματα” 1), 
while γἐφημερίδερ” are of course exclusively commentaru 
diurni. Now as it would be absurd to suppose that 
Plutarch and Appianus, whilst in other instances quite 
correctly translating commentarit by ὑπομνήματα, should 
only here both have fallen into the same error, we cannot 
but attribute the mistake to the author of their common 
source. . 


Very distinct traces of this Greek source are also to 
be observed in comparing Plut. Pomp. c. 71, Plut. 
Caes. ο. 44 8. f. and ‘App. De B. C. II ο. 82 with 
Caesar De Ἑ. C. III ο. 91. 

Caesar relates as follows: 

yHrat Crastinus evocatus in exercitu Caesaris, qui 
superiore anno apud eum primum pilum in legione decima 
duxerat, vir singulari virtute. Hic signo dato: Sequsmini 
me, inquit, manipulares mei qui fusstis et vestro impe- 
ratort quam constituistis operam date. Unum hoc proelium 
superest quo confecto et ille suam dignitatem et nos 


|) Compare for instance Plut. Vit. Brut. ο. 41 and App. De Β. 
C. IV, ο. 110. 
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nostram libertatem recuperabimus. Simul respiciens Cae- 
sarem: ,Laciam, inquit, hodie, imperator, ut aut vivo 
mihi aut mortuo gratias agas’’ cet. 

Plut. (Vit. Caes.). 

ψ.Αὐτὸς δὲ (6 Καῖσαρ) κιεῖν τὴν Ddrayya µέλλων 
ner προϊὼν ἐπ᾽ ἔργον ἤδη πρῶτον bpd τῶν ταξιαρχῶν 
ἄνδρα tive πιστὸν αὐτῷ καὶ πολεμίων ἔμπειρον. ἐπι- 
θαρσύνοντῳ τοὺς UP’ αὑτῷ καὶ προκαλούμενον εἷς ἄμυναν 
BAG. Τοῦτον ὀνομαστὶ προσαγορεύσας' Τί ἐλπίζομεν 
(εἶπεν) Γάῑΐε Κρασσίνιε]1) καὶ πῶς τοῦ θράσους ἔχομεν: 
ὁ δὲ Κρασσίνιος, éxrelvag τὴν δεξιὰν καὶ µέγα βοήσας' 
Νικήσομεν, ἔφη, λαμπρῶς ὦ Καῖσαρ' ἐμὲ yap 4 ζῶντα 
τήµερον 4 τεθνηκότω ἐπαινέσεις. 

Plut. (Vit. Pomp.) 

wees πρῶτος ἐκ τῆς ᾿Καΐσαρος Φάλαγγος ἐξέδραμε 
Γάϊΐος Κρασσινιανὀς 1) ἀνδρῶν ἑκατὸν εἴκοσι λοχαγῶν 
μεγᾶλην ὠποδιδοὺς ὑπόσφεσιν Ἰαίσαρι. Ἱρῶτον γὰρ 
αὐτὸν ἐξιὼν τοῦ «άρακος εἶδε καὶ προσαγορεύσας Ίρετο 
πῶς Φρονοίή πεβὶ τῆς μάχης. Ὁ δὲ τὴν δεξιὼν προτείνας 
ἀνεβόησε' yNixyosts λαμπρῶς ὦ Καΐσαρ' ἐμὲ 3 4 ζῶντα 
τήµερον ἤ νεκρὸν ἐπαινέσεις᾽. 

App. 

we ee pKpaoolviog λοχαγὸς ὃν Καΐῖσαρ μὲν ἐξιὼν ἐπὶ τὴν 
µώχην Apevo ὅτι προσδοκῴη' 6 δὲ λαμπρῶς ὠνεβόησε" 
Νικήσομεν ὦ Katoup: κἀμὲ 4 ζῶντα ἤ νεκρὸν ὠποδέξει”, 

There can hardly be any doubt that the narratives 
of Plutarch and Appianus are founded upon Caesar’s 


1) The carelessness, with which Greek writers and especially 
Plutarch deal with Roman names, is sufficiently known. 
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statement; especially as Plutarch has just before (Vit. 
Caes. ο, 44, Vit. Pomp. ο. 69) referred to Caesar by 
name. But let it be observed how exactly Plutarch and 
Appianus agree in a modification of the original narra- 
tive, certainly very insignificant in itself. 

Caesar himself does not relate that he accosted Cras- 
tinus and ¢hereby made him say ,Faciam hodie ut aut 
vivo mihi aut mortuo gratias agas”’. Plutarch (in two 
Lives) and Appianus both mention this particular, and 
attribute almost the same words to the imperator. Cras- 
tinus’ answer moreover is also nearly identical in Plu- 
tarch and Appianus. 

Plut. Vit. Caes. 

η Nixyoouev, ἔφη. λαμπρῶς ὦ Καΐσοαρ' ἐμὲ γὰρ 4 ζῶντα 
τήµκερὀν HY τεθνηκὀτ᾽ ἐπαινέσεις. 

Plat. Vit. Pomp. 

yO 0 aveBsyce: νικήσεις λαμπρῶς ὦ Katoup: ἐμὲ 
δ) 4 ζῶντα τήµερον 4 νεκρὸν ἐπαινέσεις”, 

App. 

yO δὲ λαμπρῶς ἀνεβόησε' νικήσοµεν ὦ Καΐσαρ' καμὲ 
4 ζῶντα ἢ νεκρὸν ὠποδέξει”. 

This agreement clearly proves the common use of one 
Greek authority. How else indeed could two persons, 
independently of each other, give the same 7766 translation 
of the same words? 

Only one objection might be made. In the same 
chapter of Appianus (ο. 82) we find also quoted 6, 
Asinius Poillio. Pollio was present with Caesar at the 
battle and like him gave a description of it. He too 
might accordingly have mentioned Crastinus’ heroic beha- 
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viour and it is as possible that it is his narrative which 
has been followed. As however Pollio’s Historiae were: 
certainly written in Latin and not, as Casaubonus and 
others supposed, in Greek, and as it is impossible to 
represent to oneself any Latin sentence, of which Cras- 
tinus’ words, as read in Plutarch and Appianus, could 
be the literal translation, even in this case the exact 
agreement is not to be explained but by supposing that 
Plutarch and Appianus have founded their narrative about 
Crastinus on the same Greek work. 


A close consideration of the place in Appianus, where 
C. Asinius Pollio is referred to as an authority, might 
still lead to other conclusions. 

Wynne (De fide et auct. App. p. 31), HULLEMAN 
(Mnemos. 1856 p. 175 seqq.) and HERMANN PETER 
(Die Qu. des Plut. p. 124) agree — and until now 
their opinion seems not to have met with any contra- 
diction —- that, for the history of the struggle between 
Caesar and Pompey, Plutarch and Appianus have both 
directly borrowed a good deal from Pollio’s Historiae. 
The similarity in form and contents between Plutarch 
and Appianus, which is to be observed in several sub- 
sequent chapters (compare Plut. Vit. Caes. ο. 82 seqq. 
and App. De B.C. II ο. 35 seqq.), the circumstance 
that both mention Pollio ‘as an actor in as well as a 
narrator of the facts, and the points of resemblance, 
which their representation offers with the narrative of 
Suetonius (Vit. Caes. c. 31 seqq.), who also refers 
to Pollio’s Historiae (ο. 30), have together led the 
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learned to a conclusion, which is nevertheless open to 
attack. 

As has been said (p. 43), Appianus jonly once names 
Pollio as a writer (De B. C. IL. ο. 82). Where he gives 
the number of the soldiers killed on both sides at Phar- 
salus, he states among other things: 

νἐκ δὲ THS ἄλλης στρατιᾶς of μὲν ἐπαίροντές Daas 
(οἱ ἐπ. == Caesar) δισµυρίους ἐπὶ πεντακισχιλίοις. ᾿Ασίνιος 
δὲ Πολλίων ὑπὸ Ἰζαίσαρι τῆς μάχης ἐκείνης στρατηγῶν 
ἑξακισχιλίους ὠναγράφει νεκροὺς εὑρεθῆναι τῶν Πομπηϊου,. 

Plutarch mentions Pollio only ¢wice as a writer: once 
in the Life of Pompey and once in that of Caesar. 

Plut. Pomp. c. 72. 

yp EQuys δὲ καὶ τὸ λοιπὰ τάγματω xxl Φόνος & τῷ 
στρατοπέδῳ πολὺς ἐγένετο σκηνοφυλώκων καὶ θεραπόντων" 
στρατιώτας δὲ µὀνους ἑξακισχιλίους Φησὶ πεσεῖν ᾽Ασίνιος 
Πολλίων μεμακχημένος ἐκείνην τὴν μάᾶχην μετὰ Καΐσαρος᾽. 

Plut. Caes. ο. 46. 

yO δὲ Καῖσαρ, ὧς ἐν τῷ χάρακι τοῦ Πομπγηῖου γενό- 
µενος τούς τε κειµένους νεκροὺς ἤδη τῶν πολεμίων εἶἷδε 
καὶ τοὺς ἐπικτεινομένους, εἶπεν px στενάξας' ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐθουλήθησαν” κ. τ. A. (compare Suet. Vit. 0868. ο. 90. 
y Hoc voluerunt” cet.) Tatra Φησι Πολλίων Ασίνιος.... 
τῶν δ) ὠποθανόντων τοὺς πλείστους οἰκέτας φενέσθαι 
περὶ τὴν κατάληψιν τοῦ χάραωκος ὠναιρεθέντας", στρα- 
τιώτᾶς δὲ μὴ πλείους ἑξακισχιλίων πεσεῖν. 

We see that Plutarch in both these Lives refers to 
the same passage of Pollio as Appianus c. 82. One 
quotation only differs from the other in its greater 
ampleness. Now we may ask: would it not be a very 
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strange accident if two historians, borrowing, indepen- 
dently of each other a series of facts and particulars 
from the same authority, should in the one instance 
where they refer to this authority by name, have done 
so exactly in the same connection and in relating the 
same fact? 

Such an accident however must necessarily be ac- 
cepted, if the supposition that Pollio’s Historiae are here 
the common authority, were just. Moreover, in order 
to maintain the opinion of the learned about the use 
of Pollio’s work by Plutarch and Appianus, we should 
be obliged to suppose an other accident, still more curious 
if possible. | 

Plut. (Vit. Pomp.) and App. must not only have both 
referred to Pollio in mentioning the same detail of 
subordinate interest, but also have both, just while 
referring to this detail, found it necessary to inform 
their readers that Pollio was present at the battle and 
this too in exactly the same terms. 

App. yA. Π. ὑπὸ Kaioapt τῇς μάχης éxeivys στρατηγ ὧν. 

Plut. ,A. Il. μµεμωχημένος ἐκείνην τὴν μµάχην μετὰ 
Καΐσαρος᾽,. 

Credat Judaeus Apelia! Here again we have evidently 
an other quotation already found in the fons communis, 
and there are strong reasons to believe that Plutarch 
and Appianus have taken all the data in their writings, 
that were originally founded upon Pollio’s Historiae, 
from a Greek source, very likely the same, which has 
also furnished the quotations from Caesar’s Commentaries 
already mentioned. 
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IV. Brorvs. 

Here too the striking resemblance in a great many 
instances between Plutarch and Appianus is, according 
to the opinion of the learned, only satisfactorily to be 
accounted for by supposing that their statements are 
founded upon one common authority'!). Some of these 
instances are peculiarly valuable for a just appreciation | 
of the quotations found in both writers. 

We will give a few examples. 

Compare App. De B. C. IV ο, 110 with Plut. Vit. 
Brut. ο. 41 (Vit. Ant. ο. 22). 

Appianus relates concisely, Plutarch more in detail, 
Brutus’ assault on the common encampment of Antony 
and Octavian. Otherwise their accounts agree quite well. 

Octavian, as both state in conclusion, was absent 
during the assault. 

Plut. 

γα) Katoup μέν, 0G αὐτὸς μὲν ἐν τοῖς ὑπομνήμασιν 
ἱστορεῖ, τῶν Φίλων tivds, ᾽Αντωνίου Μάρκου, καθ) ὕπνον 
ἰδόντος ὄψιν κελεύουσαν ἐκστῆναι Ιζαίσαρα καὶ μετελθεῖν 
ἐκ τοῦ χάρακος, ἔφθασε μικρὸν ὑπεκκομισθὲὶς ἔδοξέ τε 
τεθνανα!’'. 

App. 

~» Μέχρι καὶ τὸ στρωτόπεδον ἐξεῖλαν ὃ κοινὸν ἦν 
᾽Αντωνίῳ τε καὶ Καΐσαρι' Καίσαρος αὐτοῦ δι ἐνύπνιον 
ἔνδον οὖκ ὄντορ ἀλλὰ Φυλαξαμένου τὴν ἡμέρων, ὡς αὐτὸς 
ἐν τοῖς ὑπομνήμασιν ἔνραψεν’. | 

1) See among others 60ΒΕΣ (Mnemos. V (1879) p. 14 seqq.) 


who shows how the text of one of the authors can serve to 
emendate the other, 
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Is it not evident that this quotation from Octavian’s 
Memoirs too was already found in the fons communis? 
(Compare H. Peter, Die Qu. des Plut. p. 136.) 


In Plutarch’s Life of Brutus, the battle of Philippi 
(cc. 38—53) is described at great length. In this descrip- 
tion the Memoirs of two eye-witnesses, friends to Brutus, 
Messalla Corvinus!) and P. Volumnius*) are repeatedly 
referred to. It is of course impossible to decide with 
respect to every particular and every detail, what has 
been’ borrowed from the former, and what from the 
latter of these authors. But no attentive reader will 
contest that Volumnius, who did not leave Brutus after 
his defeat, has undoubtedly furnished the detailed account 
of Brutus’ flight and of his death (cc. 50—52); while 
from Messalla’s work (see ο. 53 in.) is borrowed the other, 
somewhat deviating statement about his death, which is 
mentioned afterwards (ο, 52 9. f.), with the words: ,Oi 
δέ Φασιν οὓκ αὐτὸν ὠλλὰ τὸν Στράτωνα.... ὑποστῆσαι 
τὸ ξίφος κ.τ.λ. 

Appianus, it is true, does not name either Volumnius 
or Messalla, but on comparing his account with Plu- 
tarch’s it will appear that he had the same materials 
in the same erder at his disposal. Plut. Vit. Brut. ο. 50 
namely and App. De B. C. IV ο, 129 m. (the narrative 
about a certain Lucilius, who imposed himself upon the 
enemy as Brutus and had himself captured as such) are 


1) Compare Plut. Vit. Brut. cc. 40, 42, 45 and 51 seqq. 
2) Compare Plut. Vit. Brut. cc. 48 and 51 seqq. 
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passages so. strongly resembling that there cannot be any 
doubt as to their being drawn from the same source, 
which was most faithfully and even literally followed. 

Then they continue as follows: 

Plot. ο. 51 in. | 

γΒροῦτος δὲ διαβάς τι ῥεῖθρον ὑλῶδες καὶ παράκρημνον, 
ἤδη σκότους ὄντος, ob πολὺ προῇλθεν AAA ἐν τόπῳ xolaw 
καὶ πἐτραν ἔχοντι μεγάλην προκειµένην καθίσας., ὁλίνων 
περὶ αὐτὸν ἡγεμόνων καὶ Φίλων ὄντων, πρῶτα μὲν ὦνα- 
βλέψας εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν ὠστέρων ὄντα µεστόὀν, ἀνεφθέν- 
ἕατο δύο στίχους, ὧν τὸν ἕτερον Βολούμνιος ἀνέφραψε' 

Zev μὴ λᾶθοι σε τῶν» ὃς αἴτιος κακῶν' 

τοῦ δ ἑτέρου Φησὶν ἐπιλαθέσθαι”.. 

App. ο. 190. 

‘O δὲ Βροῦτος ὠναφεύγει μὲν ἐς τὰ boy σὺν Ἱκανῷ 
πλήθει ὡς νυκτὸς sig τὸ στρατόπεδον ὑποστρέψων ἢ 
κΦταβησόμµενος ἐπὶ τὴν θάλατταν. ἐπεὶ δὲ περιείληπτο 
πάντα Φυλακαῖς, διενυκτέρευεν ἔνοπλος μετὸ πάντων" 
nal Dacw αὐτὸν ἐς τοὺς ἀστέρας ἀναβλέποντα εἰπεῖν" 

Zev μὴ λάθοι σε TVD ὃς αἴτιος κἀκῶν. 

Plutarch then relates Brutus’ last deeds and words, 
in all which Volumnius’ person plainly comes into the 
foreground, and finally describes the way, in which he 
killed himself. | 

Appianus, as might be expected, passes over many 
of these details, but he alone mentions — without how- 
ever in the least contradicting Plutarch — the fruitless 
endeavours made by Brutus to persuade the relatively 
small band, which had followed him into the mountains, 
to force their way through the ambushes and to save 
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his camp, which was not yet taken by the enemy. Ῥ]α- 
tarch on this subject merely relates that Brutus was 
satisfied from the intelligence he had received, that his 
camp had not yet been mastered. 

It need not be demonstrated that, in this instance 
too, a clear and complete idea of what happened can 
only be realized by combining both statements, which 
do not disagree in any respect. In Plutarch’s account 
the immediate reason of Brutus’ suicide remains unex- 
plained. 

As {ο Brutus’ death Appianus only gives Messalla’s 
account (compare Plut. Vit. Brut. ο. 52s. f. and ο. 58 in.). 

App. ο, 181 s. {, 

υἐκῶλει Στρώτωνα τὸν Ἠπειρώτην ὄντα Φίλον ἑαυτῷ 
καὶ ἐγχειρεν ἐκέλευε τῷ σώματι' τούτου δὲ ἔτι βου- 
λεύεσθαι παραινοῦντος, ἐκάλει tive τῶν οἰκετῶν καὶ 6 
Στρώτων. οὖκ ὠπορήσεις, εἶπεν, ὦ Βροῦτε, Φίλου μᾶλ- 
Ao ἤ οἰκετῶν ἐς τὼ ὕστατα προστάγµατα. sl ἤδη 
κέκριται’’ κ. Τ. A, | 

After this the writer enters upon some general reflec- 
tions on the character and the exploits of Brutus gnd 
Cassius (c. 182 seqq.)!) and then speaks in the same 

1) In c. 1384 some prodigia are enumerated and this in the 
same order, in which they are found elsewhere in Plutarch (ο, 39). 
It is worth while to consult on this subject Dio Cassius and 
Julius Obsequens, where we find quite another order and partly 
too other prodigia. Dio (XLVII ο. 40 s. f.) and Obsequens 
(p. 110 seq.) have borrowed directly from Livy. The former 
especially will very carefully give the prodigia as he finds them. 


Where consequently in the according statements of Plutarch and . 
Appianus an order appears, different from Dio’s, and almost iden- 
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! 
terms as Plutarch of the last honours done to Brutus 
by Antony. | 

App. ο. 185. 

yKal Βροῦτον ᾽Αντώνιος ἀνευρὼν περἰεβαλέ τε TH ἀρίστῃ 
Φοινικίδι εὐθὺς καὶ καύσας τὸ λείψανα τῇ μητβ) Σερουἰ- 
Alga ἔπεμψεν”. | 

Plut. Brut. ο. 53 m. (compare also Vit. Ant. ο. 22 
s. f.) | 

y Tov δὲ Βροῦτον 6 ᾽Αντώνιος ὠνευρὼν τεθνηκότα τὸ μὲν 
σῶμα τῇ πολυτελεστάτη τῶν ἑαυτοῦ Φοινικίδων περιβα- 
λεῖν ἐκέλευσεν... 6. TH δὲ λείψανα πρὸς τὴν μητέρα 
τοῦ Ἡρούτου Σερβιλίαν ὠπέπεμψεν'. 

Now if we consider that the resemblance between the 
accounts of Plutarch and Appianus of what happened 
at Philippi is in several instances almost literal, that 
here at least they do not contradict each other anywhere, 
and that the narrative of the one is only made intelligible 
by that of the other; if we consider moreover, that the 
quotations from Volumnius and Messalla found in Plu- 
tarch are frequently also recognizable in the same con- 
nection in Appianus’ description!), we can hardly agree 
with Hermann Peter (Die Qu. des Plut. p. 138) ,dass also 
beide den Messalla und Volumnius vor sich gehabt haben”. 
On the contrary we have every reason to believe that 
all the above-mentioned quotations from these Roman 


tieal terms, the natural conclusion is, that at any rate the common 
authority, from which these writers have drawn their prodigia, 
cannot be Livy. . 

1) Compare e. g. Plut. Vit. Brut. ο. 45 and App. De B. C. IV 
ο, 112, where data are given about the number of the killed. 
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writers were already found in their common Greek 
authority. 


The inquiry into the sources of Appianus accordingly 
leads to the following conclusions: . 
1. The only author, whom Appianus can be proved 

to have directly followed, is Polybius. 

2. Appianus may have directly followed Dionysius, 
Jnvy and Sallust, upon whose works many of his state- 
ments are evidently founded. But he may also have 
drawn his information from them at second hand. Cer- 
tainty on this point is not to be attained. We may 
however observe that the former supposition is by no 
means the more plausible. 

8. From the passages in Appianus, where Latin authors, 
such as Caesar, Tanusius Geminus, . Asinius Pollo, 
Caesar, Augusius, Messalla Corvinus and Volumnius 
are quoted, it has been erroneously concluded that he 
must have directly borrowed materials for his work from 
their writings. From a collation with Plutarch’s Lives - 
nearly all these quotations are proved to have already 
appeared in some source, from which Plutarch and Appi- 
anus have both drawn. 

4. This source or sources were written in GREEK. 


And now it may be very probable that Appianus has 
sometimes consulted the works of the Latin writers 
referred to in his authorities; but where abundant infor- 
mation could be collected just as well from Greek 
sources — and that this was the case is evident from 
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the great number of passages, where Appianus and Plu- 
tarch agree in form as well in contents — the Greek 
Appianus will no doubt have principally relied upon the 
testimony of his Greek authorities. What HEuREN indeed 
has so justly observed about Plutarch is no doubt equally 
applicable to a man like Appianus. 

wPlutarchum, says Heeren (De fontibus et auct. Plut. 
p. 100), scripta Latina adiisse quidem ac diligenter inspe- 
xisse, 60 maxime consilio, ut quae illa continerent cum 
Graecorum traditis conferret, concedimus; non tamen 
pleno ore ex iis hausisse; nisi forte ubi Graecis fontibus 
plane sese destitutum videret. Quod adeo plerumque apud 
scriptores Gallos, ubi de Germanorum rebus. disserunt , 
observamus, si vel qualemcunque linguae nostrae peritiam 
sibi paraverint, scilicet ut libros germanice conscriptos 
passim tantum in singulis locis inspiciant, idem de Plu- 
tarcho quoque dicendum esse, cum Latinorum scripta 
evolveret, existimo. Ex QGraecorum enim fontibus, si- 
quidem hi suppeterent, hortulos suos eum proprie irri- 
gasse, pro certo habeo”. 

Of course it will hardly be possible to show which 
Greek authors Plutarch and Appianus have followed. 
However as to one of them at least.a plausible hypo- 
thesis might be suggested. 

We know that already long. before the times of Plu- 
tarch and Appianus there existed Greek historical works, 
some of them of considerable length, in which Roman 
History, from the foundation of the City till the reign 
of Augustus, was more or less amply treated 1). Of this 


|) See App. Praef. ο, 19. 
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kind were for instance the Historiae of nicotaus of 
Damascus, known to Plutarch (Vit. Brut. ο, 53s, {.) 1). 
And of this kind too must have been the Arckacologia 
or Historia Romana of king supa of Mauritania. It 
appears from the fragments of this work *) that it treated 
of the origin and earliest history of the City (fr. 4 and 
6 Miller), the history of Hannibal (fr. 17), the siege 
of Numantia (fr. 15) and Sulla’s campaign in Greece 
(fr. 18); and there is every reason to believe that it 
contained a continuous history of Rome down to his 
own time. Plutarch and Appianus both expressly refer 
to Juba as an historian well-known to them’) and 
the former repeatedly loads him with praises 4). 


It is now more than thirty years ago that HULLEMAN 
published his ,Disputatio de vita et scriptis Jubae 
Maurusii” (Traj. ad Rh. 1845). This research seems 
not to have attracted the attention of the learned of 
Germany. At least neither Carl Miiller in his Fragm. 
Histt. Graec. (1849) nor Carl Peter (Ueber die Quellen 
des 21% und 22 Buches des Livius p. 77) mention 
it, while Hermann Peter, if he had read it, would have 


1) Compare Carl Miller, Fragm. Histt. Graec. T. III p. 313 seqq. 

2) Compare Carl Miller, Fragm. Histt. Graec. T. ΤΠ p. 465 seqq. 

3) See Plut. Vit. Caes. ο. 55. ,Tore κα Ἰόβας, vlog ὢν 
ἐκείνου, κομιδή νήπιος ἐν τῷ θριάµβω παρήχθη, µακαριωτάτην 
ἁλοὺς ἅλωσιν ἐκ βαρβάρου καὶ Νομάδος Ἑλλήνων τοῖς πολυµα- 
βεστάτοις ἐνάριθμος γενέσθαι συγγραφεῦσιν᾽'. 

App. De B. Ο. II. ο, 101. ,tvba καὶ Ἴόβα mats, Ἴδβας ὁ 
συγγραφεὺς, βρέφος ἔτι ὢν παρήγετο. 

4) Compare for instance Plut. Vit. Sert. ο. 9. 
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been preserved from his erroneous judgment about Juba 
(Die Qu. des Plut. p. 76 seq.). Recently LUDWIG KELLER 
(Der zweite Punische Krieg und seine Quellen, Marburg 
1875) has written about Juba at length and with much 
talent. Even he however does not appear to have been 
acquainted with Hulleman’s dissertation. It may there- 
fore not be void of interest to combine the fruits of 
Hulleman’s researches with those of the German scholars, 
and to build, if possible, some new conclusions upon 
the foundations laid by them. 


KING JUBA’S HISTORIA ROMANA. 


The history of Juba I, king of Numidia), and his 
voluntary death after the defeat of Pompey’s partisans 
at Thapsus (46 B. Ο.) is related to us at some length, 
not only by the author De Bello Africano but also by 
Dio Cassius and Appianus. However concerning his son 
Juba IT, who was even better known as a writer than 
in his. capacity as a sovereign, we must be satisfied 


1) Juba descended in a direct line from Masinissa, as is shown 
by the accompanying table (see MommsEN’s Rémische Geschichte 
II ρ. 142): 

Masinissa. 


aparece IT 


Micipsa. Gulussa. Mastanabal. 
| | Massiva, | | 
" Adherbal. Hiempsal. Micipsa. Gauda Jugurtha. 
Hiempsal Tl. Oxyntag. 
J uba I, 
J nba I. 


| 
Ptolemy. 
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with some few scattered and for the most part extremely 
vague particulars. Such of them as appear trustworthy 
arc in substance as follows: 

When Caesar in 46 B.C. at the conclusion of his 
glorious campaigns celebrated his victories over Gaul 
and Egypt, Pharnaces and Juba, — of course the 
names of the vanquished ‘Romans Pompey and Scipio 
were not mentioned on this occasion — Juba’s son, at 
that time still a child, was among the most important 
of the captives, whose presence added lustre to the 
triumphs of the conqueror 1). 

Protected by Octavian and educated by the best masters 
at Rome, he fought as a youth under the banners of 
his benefactor against Antony. After the battle of 
Actium Augustus reinstated him in his ancestral domi- 
nions of Numidia and, thanks doubtless to the influence 
of Octavia, whose motherly love for all Antony’s children 
never belied itself, he concluded a marriage with a 
daughter of Antony and Cleopatra: Cleopatra Selene 2). 


1) Compare Plut. Vit. Caes. ϱ. 55 m. 

y Έπειτα θριάµβους κατῆγε τὸν Αἰγυπτιακόν, τὸν Ποντικόν, 
τὸν Λιβυκόν, οὖκ ἀπὸ Σκιπίωνος ἄλλ ἀπὸ Ἰόβα δᾳθεν, τοῦ 
βασιλέως. Ἰότε καὶ Ἴδβας, υἱὸς ὢν ἐκείνν, κομιδή νήπιος. 
ἐν τῷ Θθριώάµβω παρήχθη, μµακαριωτάτην ἁλοὺς BAwow, ἐκ 
βαρβάρου καὶ ἩΝομάδος Ἑλλήνων τοῖς πολυµαθεστάτοις ἑνά- 
ῥιθµος γενέσθαι συγγραφεῖσιν. 

App. De B. C. Ἡ ο. 101. 

y Evia καὶ Ἰόβα παῖς, Ἴόδβας ὁ συγγραφεύς, βρέφος wv 
ἔτι, παβήγετο”. 

Ά Compare D. Cass. LI ο. 15 6. f. 

wh τε Κλεοπώτρα “l6Bqe τῷ τοῦ Ἴδβα παιδὶ συνῴκησεν. 
τούτω γὰρ 6 Καΐῖσαρ τραφέντι τε ἐν τῇ Ἰταλίᾳ καὶ συστρα- 
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Tt is true that a few years afterwards (in 25 B. Ο.) 1) 
a. part of Numidia was annexed to the Roman province 
of Africa (Africa nova), but Juba obtained in exchange 
for it the neighbouring Mauritania (the former kingdom 
of Bocchus and Bogud), and in addition a part of Gae- 
tulia. He thus received from Augustus no inconsiderable 
compensation for his cession of Numidian territory. 

Juba’s reign was long and for the most part pro- 
sperous *), 

By his marriage a member of the imperial family, and 
always retaining the favour of the Emperor, he was even 
beyond the boundaries of his own kingdom a person of 
power and influence. 

In an inscription having relation to Carthago nova, 


πενσαµένω of, ταύτην τε καὺ τὴν βασιλείαν τὴν πατρβῴαν 
ἔδωκεν᾽.. 

Plut, Vit. Ant, ο. 87 in. 

yKal Κλεοπάτραν μὲν τὴν ἐκ Κλεοπάτρας Ἴόβα, τῷ χαρι- 
εστάτῳ βασιλέων συνῴκισεν (6 Καΐσαρ).. 

Suet. Vit. Calig. ο. 26. 

yLeve ac frigidum sit his addere, quo propinquos amicosque 
pacto tractaverit Ptolemaeum, regis Iubae filium, consobrinum 
suum (erat enim et is M. Antonii ex Selene filia nepos)” cet. 

The marriage of Juba with Cleopatra Selene has been celebrated 
by Crinagoras (Anth, Gr. IX, 235). 

1) Compare D. Cass. LITT ο. 26 in. 

Ket τῷ μὲν Ἰόβᾳ τῆς τε Γαιτυλίας rive ἀντὶ τῆς πατβρῴας 
ἀρχῆς, ἐπείπερ ἐς τὸν τῶν "Ῥωμαίων κόσμον οἱ πλείους αὐτῶν 
᾿ἐσεγεγράφάτο, καὶ τὰ τοῦ Βόκχον τοῦ τε Βογούου ἔδωκεν. 
(after the subjection of the Cantabri and Astures). 

See KIEPERT’s Wandkarte des Rémischen Reichs. 

3) About a revolt of the Gaetuli, suppressed by the aid of the 
Romans, consult D. Cass, LV ο. 28. | 
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found on the pedestal of a stdtue, he is mamed duusm- 
vir quinquennalis and patronus of that colony 1). 

According to Avienus the same titles were conferred 
upon him by the town of Gades 5), 

These particulars are not without importance, especi- 
ally as they serve as a proof of the sincerity of the 
friendship between Augustus and Juba. 

The attachment of Carthago nova (Colonia Victria 
Julia Nova Carthago) and of the populous and wealthy 
Gades (Augusta Julia Urbs Gaditana)*) to Caesar and 
Augustus is known; and several of the coins. of the latter 
city prove to us that, previously to Juba, Augustus’ 
old friend and son-in-law Agrippa (f 12 B.C.) was duum- 
vir and patronus of that town ‘). 

The date of Juba’s death has not yet been ascertained. 
But the following facts will serve to indicate it approxi- 
matively. 

1. Some coins stamped with Juba’s image and un- 
doubtedly genuine still exist. On the reverse is indica- 
ted, according to Roman custom, the number of years 
the prince had reigned, when they were struck. The 


|) See Corp. Inscr. Rom. II, 3417, and mommsEn’s Roémische 
Geschichte IT p. 159. 

2) See Av. De Ora maritima v. 270 seqq, (,Octaviano princeps 
amantissimus Et literaram semper in studio Iuba”). Compare 
UKERT, Geogr. der Gr. und R. p. 478 seqq. 

5) According to Strabo (III. c. 5.) Gades was inferior in popu- 
lation to Rome alone: 

. πλήθει ye οὐδεμιᾶς ἂν ἀπολείπεσθαι δόξειε τῶν ἔξω 
‘Pung πόλεων.... 
4) See EcKEL Τ. IV. 
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. most recent, of these coins (preserved in the Louvre) 
bears the figures: XLVIII!). Now as we know that 
Juba ascended the throne shortly after the battle of 
Actium, he must have been still living A. D. 18 or 19. 

2. No one will dispute that straso wrote his Geogra- 
phica after the death of Augustus and during the early 
part of the reign of Tiberius. At the end of the sixth 
book, where the author gives a brief historical sketch 
of the gradual extension of the Roman power, the sub- 
jection of Germany is mentioned as not yet being com- 
pleted; yet with a plain reference to the triumph decreed 
to Germanicus after his recall A. D. 17 3), Immediately 
afterwards Juba is referred to as a reigning prince δ); 
while from the concluding sentence of the book it is 
clear that, at the period this sentence was written, 
Germanicus still lived *). Now, as we find from Tacitus 
that Germanicus was poisoned by Piso at Antioch in 


1) Compare MitLER, Numismatique de l’Ancienne Afrique IIT 
p. 119 seqq. 

2) See Tacit. Ann. IT ο, 41. 

yC. Caecilio L. Pomponio coss. Germanicus Caesar a. d. VIT 
Kal. Iunias triumphavit” cet. 

5) Compare Strab. VI ο. 4, 

yNuvi δὲ Teppavots προσπολεμοῦσιν ἀπὸ τούτων ὁρμώμενοι 
τῶν τύπων as οἰκειοτώτων, καί τισιν ἤδη θριάμβοις κεκοσµή- 
Κασιν an αὐτῶν τὴν πατρίδα. Tis δὲ Λιβύης, ὅση μὴ Καρ- 
χἨδονίων βασιλεῦσιν ἐπετέτραπτο ὑπηκόοις οὖσιν ὠφιστάμενοι 
δὲ κωτελύοντο. Nuvi δ᾽ εἷς Ἴδβαων περιέστηκεν ἤἥ τε Μανρονυσία 
καὶ πολλὰ µέρη τῆς ἄλλης Λιβύης, κ.τ.λ. 

ϐ) ο, 4 ἴ, 

. yok πᾶϊδες αὐτοῦ Γερμανικός τε καὶ Δροῦσος ὕπουρ- 


τω ~ 433 
youvres τῷ war pl. 
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the year 19 1), it appears that Strabo wrote the conclu- 
sion of his sixth book between the years 17 and 19, 
and that.at that period Juba was still living. 

3. In his Zast book Strabo mentions Juba’s death and 
the succession of his son Ptolemy as occurrences, which 
had but recently taken place *). 

Combining with these data a passage of Tacitus), 
from which it appears that in the year 24 Ptolemy had 
had the reins of government some time in hand, we 
are led to the conclusion that the end of Juba’s reign 
must be between the years 18 and 25 4). 


1) Consult Tacit. Ann. II ο. 59 and ο, 69 seqq. 

2) Compare Strab. XVII ο, 3 (Mauritania). 

wMixpoy μὲν οὖν πβὸ ἡμῶν of πεβ Bbyouav βασιλεῖς καὶ 
Ῥόκχον κατεῖχον αὐτὴν Φίλοι Ῥωμαίων ὄντες' ἐκλιπόντων δὲ 
πούτων Ἰδβας παρέλαβε τὴν ἀρχήν, δόντος τοῦ Σεβάστου 
Καίσαρος καὶ ταύτην αὐτῷ τὴν ἀρχὴν πρὸς τῇ πατρῴα᾿ vide 
ὃ xv Ἰόβα τοῦ μὲν πρὸς Καΐσαρα τὸν bedv πολεμήσαντος μετὸ 
Σκιπίωνος. Ἰόβας μὲν οὖν νεωστὶ ἐτελεύτα τὸν βίον διαδέ- 
δεκται δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν vido ὩΠτολεμαῖος γεγονὼῶς ἐξ ᾽᾿Αντωνίου 
— θυψατρὸς καὶ Κλεοπάτρας”. 

See also the appendix of L. XVII (De provinciarum divisione). 

eee ybeo τῆς ὑπὸ Ἴόβᾳα μὲν πρότερον, viv δὲ IroAc- 
palo τῷ ἐκείνου παιδί’. 

5) Compare Tacit. Ann. IV ο, 98. 

,is demum annus populum Romanum longo adversum Numidam 
Tacfarinatem bello absolvit..... et adhuc raptabat Africam Tac- 
farinas auctus Maurorum auxiliis, qui Ptolemaeo Iubae filio tuventa 
tacurioso libertos regios et servilia imperia bello mutaverant”. 

4) The fact that several coins are preserved, with the head of 
Ptolemy on the one side and that of Augustus on the other, by 
no means justifies the supposition that Ptolemy mounted the 
throne before the year 14. The image of a Roman Emperor on 
foreign coins cannot always be regarded as fixing their date, but 
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But, as we have already observed, Juba distinguished 
himself even more as a scholar and writer than as a 
monarch. ,Studiorum claritate memorabilior etiam quam 
regno fuit” says Pliny major?), And how thorough and 
various these studies were, appears from the fragments 
of some dozen different works, some of which were 
doubtless extensive 3), They embraced history, anti- 
quities, geography, ethnography., botany, zoology and in 
addition to this he wrote Histories of painting and the 
drama δ). Juba must have been a polyhistor almost like 
Pliny himself, whose great admiration for his writings 
appears not only from the praise, with which he loads 
him, but most clearly from the fact that in his Historia 
Naturalis he refers to him by name at least forty times 
and almost always to appeal to his authority. It is only 
in a very few cases that he disputes him. 

Plutarch too never speaks about Juba without the 
greatest respect. He calls him ,a most learned historical 
writer” and indeed ,the greatest historian of all princes” 4), 


is often only a mark of the homage still paid to the memory of 
that emperor even long after his decease, This is proved for 
instance by the number of coins of this kind with J. Caesar’s 
image upon them, struck long after his death. 

Consult ¥. DE sauLcy, in the Mémoires de la société francaise 
de numismatique et d’archéologie IV and a. ΥΟΝ sALLET, Zeit- 
schrift Εν Numismatik IV p. 125. 

1) Compare Plin, Hist. Nat. Vc. 1 m. 

2) See c. miitnER’s statement in Fragm. Hist. Gr. T. ΤΠ p. 467. 

5) See Iub. Maur. Fragm. p. 469 seqq. Miller and ΜΕΒΙΝΕΚΕ, 
Hist. Com. Graec. p. 15. 

4) Compare Plut. Vit. Sert. ο, 9. 

WAAR ταῦτα μὲν ἄνακείσθω τῇ Ἴόβα χάριτι τοῦ πάντων 
ἱστορικωτάτου βασιλέων”. 
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often quotes him, as well in the /4068 as in the Moralia, 
and has frequently made a copious use of his works. 
He was led to do this the more readily 88 they were 
written in Greek 1), for, as he himself declares, he was 
but imperfectly acquainted with the Latin language, be- 
cause during his slay in Rome he had found no time to 
study it. It was only at a much later period of his life 
and after his return to his birthplace, Chaeronea, that he 
began to do so. And indeed he openly confesses, not so 
much to have obtained his knowledge of Roman history 
directly from Roman authors, as to have contrived to follow 
their statements by the assistance of the general knowledge 
of the facts which he already possessed. Their literary 
merits he declares himself entirely. incapable of judging *). 

In addition to this favourable testimony from such 
men as Pliny and Plutarch δ), two facts have been 
handed down to us, which must not be overlooked in 
judging of the respect and esteem, which was everywhere 
paid to Juba even long after his death. 

Pausanias, a contemporary of Hadrian and the Anto- 
nini*), relates that in the gymnasium of Ptolemy, situ- 


1) Plut. Comp. Ῥε]ορ. cum Marc. ο. 1, 5. 

ἡμεῖς. δὲ Λιβίῳ, Kaloap, Νέπωτι καὶ τῶν Ἑλληνικῶν τῷ 
βαωσιλεῖ Ἰόβα πιστεύομεν’'. 

2) Plut. Vit. Dem. ο. 2. 

5) Compare also Athen. HI p. 83 B. 

4) See Paus. I ο. 17. 
Ev δὲ τῷ γυµνασίῳ τῆς ἀἂγορᾶς ἀπέχοντι ov πολύ, Πτολό- 
µαΐου δὲ ἆπὸ τοῦ κατωσκευασαµένου καλουµένῷ, λίθον τέ εἶσιν 
“Epuat θέως ἄξιοι καὶ εἰκὼν Πτολεμαίου χαλκη. καὶ ὅ τε 
Λίβυς Ἰόβας ἐνταῦθα κεῖται καὶ Χρύσιππος ὃ Σολεύς᾽. 
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ated close to the Theseum at Athens, he saw, in addition 
to the bronze statue of the founder, the statues of Juba 
the Libyan and of Chrysippus, the. various and learned 
writer and illustrious pillar of the Stoa'). If now we 
find Juba thus figuring as the companion of Chrysippus, 
and that too in Athens, more than a century after his 
death, when the lustre of his royal name was already 
long dimmed by time, and certainly was unable to gild 
the obscurity of the author, we cannot doubt that he 
must have been an illustrious writer and a man of more 
than ordinary learning. . 

But not only in Athens, even in the birthplace of 
Cleopatra Selene, in Alexandria, the seat of learning 
par excellence, were his works highly esteemed. Suidas 3) 
relates — and there is in this case no reasonable ground 
for distrusting him — that the Alexandrian Didymus, 
without doubt the greatest critic of his age, ,wrote very 
much against Juba”; that is to say in other words that 
Didymus subjected Juba’s writings to his clear-sighted 
criticism and combated at length whatever appeared to 
him inaccurate or untrue. The question then naturally 
vises whether such a man as Didymus would have con- 
sidered it worth his while repeatedly to attack a very 
ordinary and commonplace writer. 


1) The number of his works was according to tradition not less 
than seven-hundred ! 

2) Suidas in voce Ἰόβας: 
. youvixuale 3 αὐτῷ Δίδυμος ὃ xaAnévrepos 6 καὶ πολλὰ 
γράψας κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ”. 
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And yet the African prince has recently been 1 by many 
regarded as such. 

If we examine on what rests this unfavourable judgment 
on the part of well-known modern authors, a judgment, 
which is in direct opposition to that of the Ancients, 
we find that it is grounded exclusively on the fragments. 
And indeed these scanty fragments consist principally of 
absurd derivations and all sorts of wonderful statements 
about plants and animals, but we seek among them in 
vain for matters of more value, as for example historical 
particulars of any importance. A Historia or Archaeologia 
Romana is not even named except by one writer of the 
fifth century: Stephanus of Byzantium!) and by him 
only in two places. And what is still more striking: 
we find everyththg that Stephanus quotes as derived from 
Juba, word for word in the Historia or Archaeologia of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus*), Considering these strange 


1) See fr. 1 and 3 Miiller. 

7) Compare fr. 1 and 3 with Dion. Halic. I ο, 9. 

fr, 1. | 

yw Αβοριγῖνες, ἔθος ἸἹπαλικόν, ὡς Ἰόβαως ἐν 'Ῥωμαϊκῆς ioro- 
ρίας πρώτῃ |Μέχρι μὲν οὖν τοῦ Τρωϊκοῦ πολέμου τὴν ἀρχαίαν 
᾽Αβοριγίνην (1,. ᾽Αβοριγίνων ὀνομασίαν) διέσωζον, Λατίνον δὲ 
βασιλένσαντος οὕτω προσηγορεύθησαν’.. 

Dion. | 

υΜέχρι μὲν τοῦ Τρωικοῦ πολέμου τὴν ἀρχαίαν τῶν ᾿Αβορι- 
γίνων ὀνομασίαν ἔτι σώζοντες ἐπὶ δὲ Λαωτίνου βασιλέως, ὃς 
κατὰ πὸν Ἰλιακὸν πύλεμον ἐδυνάστενσε, Λατῖνοι ἀρξάμενοι 
καλεῖσθαι. 

fr. 3. 

y Ωστία, πόλις Ἰταλίας. Ἰόδβας ἓν πρώτη “P. Ἱ' "Amd μὲν 
ray βορείων μερῶν 6 Τάβερις ᾿Ωστίως πόλεως πλησίον ἐκδιδούς᾽ 

6 
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circumstances we shall not find it difficult to conceive 
how even such a savant as Hermann Peter formed the 
supposition that either Stephanus himself, or Hermolaus, 
who compiled the slovenly abstract of Stephanus, which 
we still possess, must have been deceived in ascribing 
to Juba what was evidently borrowed from Dionysius 1). 
Neither need we wonder too that a step farther has been 
taken in the same direction, and the whole tradition 
concerning a Roman History by Juba rejected as unsup- 
ported by any reliable authority *). 

More careful inquiry however leads to other conclu- 
sions. More than once we find statements, which Plu- 
tarch expressly declares that he read in Juba, also almost 
literally the same in Dionysius. And in other places, 
though the resemblance in form is less striking, the 
close connection is quite as unmistakeable. Even with 
respect to an assertion on a subject, about wich no cer- 
tainty could ever have existed, namely the number of 
the Sabine maidens who were carried off (six hundred 
and eighty three), Dionysius and Juba entirely agree 8). 


Dion. 

νἀπὸ μὲν τῶν βορείων μερῶν ὁ Τέβερις ᾿Ωστίας πόλεως πλησίον 
ἐκδιδούς. 

1) Compare for instance Ἡ. KLAPP, De Vitt. Plutarchearum 
Auctt. Rom., Bonn 1862 p. 3 seqq. 

2} See H. PETER, Die Qu. des Plut. p. 76. 

5) Compare fr. 4 (Plut. Vit. Rom. ο, 14 8. f.) with Dion. IT 
ο, 30 8. f. 

Plut. 

pn Αρπασθήναι δέ Φασιν of μὲν τριάκοντα µόνας, ad’ ὧν καὶ 
τὰς Φρατρίας ὀνομασθῆναι' Οὐαλέριο δὲ ᾽Αντίας ἕπτὸ καὶ 
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Considering these facts we cannot hesitate to believe 
that a work of Juba’s about Roman History really exis- 
ted 1); and what is more natural than that Juba was 
well acquainted with and made much use of the Ar- 
chaelogia of Dionysius in composing it? One question 
however can here arise. Juba and Dionysius were 
contemporaries. 18 not the supposition that Dionysius 
followed Juba as probable as the contrary one? Hul- 
leman at least appears to think so 5). While howe- 
ver the information, which Dionysius gives us with 
respect to the sources of his work, and which appears to 
be perfectly trustworthy, clearly indicates an independent 
and careful study of his old Roman authorities 8), the 
remains on the other hand of Juba’s writings, where 
they agree with Dionysius’, bear unmistakeable signs of 
not being original 4). 


εἴκοσι καὶ πεντακοσίας, Ἰόβας δὲ rpeie καὶ ὀγδοήκοντα καὶ 
ἑξακοσίας παρθένους᾽.. 

Dion. 

yer μετὸ τοῦτο διαριµήσας τὰς κόρας, ἑξακοσίως τε καὶ 
ὀγδοήκοντα καὶ τρεῖς εὑρεθείσως) κ. τ. A. 

|) Compare especially fr. 18 (Plut. Vit. Sull. ο, . 16, 10), which 
is purely historical. 

3) See HuULLEMAN, De Vita et Scriptis Iubae p. 29. 

3) See Dion. 1 ο, 7. 

4) Compare fr. 14 (Plat. Quaestt. RR. 78) with Dion. Π ο, 5. 

Plut. 

yAie τί πῶν οἰωνῶν ὃ καλούμενος ἄριστερὸς αἴσιοςι...... 
Yo μᾶλλον, ὡς Ἴόβας Quoi, τοῖς πβὸς τὰς ἀνατολὰς ἀποβλέ- 
πουσιν ἐν ἄριστερᾷ γίγνεται τὸ βόρειον: 

Dion. 

. ητοῖς δὲ πρὸς ὠνωτολὰς βλέπονσιν ἀριστερὸ μὲν γίγνεται 

τὰ πρὸς τὴν ἄρκτον ἐπιστρέφοντα μέρη”. κ.τ. λ. 
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We have already incidently referred to Juba’s etymo- 
logical remarks, more numerous than successful. Plu- 
tarch alluding to this mentions the king’s great fondness 
for deriving Latin words from Greek ones, while he mo- 
destly hints his doubts of the accuracy of Juba’s gues- 
ses 1). If now we find a direct quotation from Juba, 
‘mm which we read the very words of Dionysius inter- 
woven with a Greek-Latin derivation, which does not 
occur in Dionysius — and this is really the case 3) --- 


Caput 78 of the Q. R. is therefore too very interesting, because — 
Plutarch quotes here Dionysius as well as Juba, and we read 
the same words, which he borrowed from Juba’s work, in Dio- 
nysius’ Archaeologia also ..... yh κωθάπερ Διονύσιός Φήσιν, 
᾿Ασκανίῳ τῷ Αἰνείου” κ.π. A. Compare Dion, Ἡ ο, 5. 

1) See fr. 5 (Plut. Vit. Rom. c. 15): 

yTov Ταλάσιον, ὥσπερ Ἕλληνες τὸν "Ὑμέναιον, ἁπάᾷδουσε 
Ῥωμαῖοι τοῖς γάµοις.... of δὲ πλεῖστοι νοµίζουσιν, ὧν καὶ 
ὁ Ἰόβας ἐστί, παµώκλῃησιν εἶναι καὶ παρακέλευσιν cis Φιλεργίαν 
καὶ ταλασίαν, οὕπω τότε τοῖς Ἑλληνικοῖς ὀνόμασι τῶν Ἴτα- 
λικῶν ἐπικεχυμένων”.. 

and fr. 8 s. f. (Plut. Vit. Num. ϱ, 19): | 
υΤαῦτω γὰρ ὁ Ἰόβως εἴρηκε γλιχύμενος ἐξελληνίσαι τοῦ- 
voue’. | | 

Compare also Plut. Vit. Num. ο, 7 6. f. 

2) Compare Dion. II ο. 22 with Plut. Vit. Num. ο, 7. 

Dion. . 

yp Ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ διὰ γυναικῶν ἔδει τινὼ ἕτερα ἑερὰ τελεῖσθαι καὶ 
Bit παΐδων ὠμφιθαλῶν ἕτερα κ. τ. λ. 

υταῦτα κατὼ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ὑπηρέτουν τοῖς 
ἱερεῦσεν οἱ λεγόμενοι νῦν παρὼ Ῥωμαίων Κάμιλλοὶ).. 

Plut. 

yKai yeep Ὡς ἐφόρουν of βασιλεῖς λαίναως 6 Ἰόβας χλαί- 
yao Φησὶν εἶναι καὶ τὸν ὑπηρετοῦντα τῷ ἑερῷ τοῦ Aids ἆμ- 
Φιθαλή maida λέγεσθαι Κάμιλλον. ὡς καὶ τὸν Ἑρμῆν οὕτως 
ἔνιοι τῶν Ἑλλήνων Κώμιλλον and τῆς διακονίας προσηγόρενον᾽; . 
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we can safely look upon it as proved that Juba con- 
sulted Dionysius and not Dionysius Juba. 

And indeed how soon after its appearance Dionysius’ 
Archaeologia was generally known and consulted can be 
seen in the work of an other of his contemporaries: 
Nicolaus of Damascus, the flattering friend of Herod 
and Augustus, who copied whole chapters from it word 
for word 1). 

If now we have, as we believe, sufficiently illustrated 
what use was made by the Numidian king of Dionysius’ 
Eistoria Romana, if we recollect his evident predilection 
for tracing derivations, and if in addition we take into 
account the fact that Juba’s great admiror Plutarch but 
seldom indicates his authorities, we shall while reading 
the latter (especially in the Αἴτια Ῥωμαϊκά) easily dis- 
cover no inconsiderable number of passages partly of his- 
torical, partly of antiquarian nature, which clearly be- 


1) Compare ο. MULLER, Histt. Gr. Fr. Nic. Damasc. 69 and 70 
with Dion. I ο. 82 seqq. and IT ο. 32 seqq. 

A remarkable instance of missapplied ingenuity is the hypothesis 
of KORAES, who just as, blinded by exagerated patriotism, he 
not seldom elsewhere defends what is absolutely indefensible, so 
too here’ believes he can deprive the accusation of plagiarism 
brought against Nicolaus of all weight, because some epitomist 
of later times may by mistake have attributed these excerpts 
from Dionysius to Nicolaus. As if it could be reasonably denied 
that he has patched up his work from different authors of earlier 
and later times! As if we did not find among the fragments of 
Nicolaus pieces from Ctesias, which he has not even given himself 
the trouble entirely to translate from the Ionic dialect into the 
ordinary Greek of his time! And we may consider ourselves for- 
tunate if he even copies literally; for he very often by his foolish 
alterations and additions changes the clear language of Xenophon 
and others into pure nonsense (see coBEt Ν. J. p. 718 and p. 782). 
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tray their origin from Juba’s works. And in the same 
way, where we find in Plutarch excerpts from other 
authors, e.g. from Varro or Livy, presented in a simi- 
lar form to those from Dionysius, namely adorned with 
all sorts of specimens of etymological wisdom, it needs 
no argument to show that the hypothesis that Juba 
served as an intermediary, possesses a great degree of 
probability. Completely satisfactory proof however con- 
cerning each passage in particular could scarcely be found. 
For Plutarch himself, like almost all ancient writers, 
even the most learned, intelligent and clear-sighted, 
trusting simply to sounds, not seldom allows himself to 
bs led into the most absurd etymology.. Leaving this 
question undecided thea, we will be contented to esta- 
blish in general: 

1. that historical as well as antiquarian statements 
were borrowed by Juba from Dionysius and by Plutarch 
from Juba, 

2. that the arguments of Hermann Peter against the 
general belief that a Roman History by Juba really 
existed are unsatisfactory, and that this belief is quite 
able to support the test of criticism. 


Moreover we may conclude with certainty from the 
fragments of Juba’s works still remaining that he usually 
borrowed his data from the best authorities. 

In his History of Assyria for example he followed 
BEROsUS 1); in his work about Arabia, among other wri- 


1) See fr. 21 and consult ΒΙΟΗΤΕΕ, Berosi Chaldaeorum Histo- 
riae quae supersunt, Leipzig 1825. 
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tings the Paraplus of ΝΕΑΕΟΗΌ6 1); for his description 
of Libya, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, he con- 
sulted φ.Ῥωπίο books” *), perhaps HANNO’s Periplus, but 
doubtless the work of his grand-father ΗΤΕΜΡΒΑΙ, 11, from 
which, as is known, Sallust during his proconsulate 
had the history of Africa and Numidia interpreted 
to him 8). 

In conclusion his kwowledge of the most ancient pe 
riod of Roman History was, as we have seen, wholly 
or in part taken from Dionysius. 


To assist us in fixing the length of the period treated 
of in Juba’s Historia Romana we find in the fragments 


four indications: 
1, The work began with the beginning: the Abori- 


gines, the landing of Aeneas and the foundation of the 
City (fr. 1—6). 


1) See fr. 39. Compare srvrenis, Proll. ad Arrianum. 
_ 2) Compare Amm. Mare. XXII, 15: 

yrex autem Luba, Punicorum confisus textu librorum’’. 

5) Compare Βα]]. De B. Iug. c.-17. | 

We have no reason to understand the expression ν1ά0σί Punici”, 
employed by Sallust as well as by Ammianus Marcellinus, as if 
here documents exclusively or principally relating to Carthage 
must be meant. By ,Libri Punici” are more probably signified : 
books written in the Phoenician language. Concerning the very 
extensive use of this language, even in much earlier times, consult 
the interesting remarks of MommMsEN (Rom. Gesch, I p. 496 seq.): 
7 Die phonikische Civilisation herrschte in Libyen, ahnlich wie in 
Klein-Asicn und Syrien die Griechische nach den Ziigen Alexan- 
ders. An den Hofen der Nomadenscheiks ward phénikisch ge- 
sprochen und geschrieben, und die civilisirteren einheimischen 
Stamme nahmen fir ihre Sprache das phonikische Alphabet an”. 
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2. The second Punic war was also referred to (fr. 17 
about Marcellus). 

3. In fr. 5 Numontia is mentioned. : 

4. Fr. 18 treats of the time of Sud/a (Sulla’s victory 
over Archelaus in 85 Β, C.). 


That Juba also treated of the more recent period, ex- 
tending to the reign of Augustus, cannot be proved from 
the fragments. But considering who the writer was, his 
marriage with Cleopatra Selene and his relations with 
Augustus, we need scarcely say that nothing can be 
more probable. 


. We will now examine more closely a few fragments 
of the Historia Romana. 


Fr. 17 (Plut. Comp. Pelop. cum Marc. ο, 1 πι.) is 
very clearly commented upon by HEEREN 1), and also 
rightly judged of by HULLEMAN 3). 

The contents of this fragment are purely historical. 

yw Αννίβαν δὲ Μώρχελλος, ὣς μὲν οἱ περὶ Πολύβιον 
λέγουσιν, oud ἅπαξ ἐνίκησεν ἆλλ᾽ ἀήττητος 6 ὠνὴρ δοκεῖ 
διαγενέσθαι μέχρι Σκιπίωνος, ἡμεῖς δὲ Λιβίῳ, Kai- 
σαρι, Νέπωτι καὶ τῶν Ἑλληνικῶν τῷ βασιλεῖ 
Ἰόβῳ πιστεύοµεν ἡττὰς τινὰς καὶ τροπὰς ὑπὸ Map- 
κέλλου τῶν σὺν ᾿Αννίβᾳ φενέσθαι, μεγάλην ὃ αὗται 

1) De fontt. et auct, Plut. p. 124. 


2) De vita et scriptis Iubae p. 17: ,Vel fallor equidem vel no- 
tanda est haec hominis Afri de Afro scribentis candida narratio”, 
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ῥοπὴν οὐδεμίαν ἐποίήσαν AAA” ἔοικε ψευδὀπτωμᾶ τε νε- 
yéobas περὶ τὸν Λίβυν ἐν ταῖς συμπλοκαῖς ἐκείναις).. 

On reading this one naturally asks how it is that the 
name of Augustus here figures among the Roman writers 
on the period of Marcellus. Must we conclude from 
this fragment that Augustus wrote not only Commentaries 
on his own life, Orations and Letters, but also a work 
on the Punic wars 1)? | 

Heeren here very suitably reminds us that, when the 
last honours were shown to his youthful son-in-law M. 
Claudius Marcellus, Augustus himself pronounced the 
funeral oration 3). It cannot be doubted that the glories 
of Marcellus’ great namesake would be celebrated on 
this occasion. γΠλὴν & γε λέγων ὑπὲρ τοῦ θάπτεσθαι 
μέλλοντος, says Polybius 5), who has described the Roman 
funeral ceremonies more clearly than any other author, 
ἐπεὼν déAby τὸν περὶ τούτου λόγον, ἄρχεται τῶν ἄλλων 
ὦπὸ τοῦ προγενεστᾶῶτου τῶν παρὀντων καὶ λέγει τὼς 
ἐπιτυχίας ἑκάστου καὶ τὼς πράξεις”. | 

That however Augustus’ oration was, as Heeren con- 
siders certain 4), made public, and studied by Plutarch, 
is as improbable as that he in his biographies of Cato 
censorius and Cato Uticensis should have made use of 
the daudationes of the gens Porcia, or in his description 


1) See also Vit. Marc. c. 30 m. 

η Λίβιος δὲ καὶ Καΐσαρ 6 Σεβαστὸς κομισθῆναι τὴν ὑδρίαν 
πβὸς τὸν viov εἰρήκασι καὶ ταφῆναι λαμπρῶς'. 

*) Compare D. Cass. LITT ο, 30 and Virg. Aen, VI v. 855 seqq. 

5) Polyb. VI ο. 53 seq. 


4) ,Quam (laudationem) in publicum editam ante oculos habuisse 
Plutarchum dubttart nequit’. 
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of the Gracchi should have borrowed anything directly 
from the Letters of Cornelia. Hermann Peter too seems 
to have perceived this; at least we have from him the 
reasonable hypothesis: ,dass vielleicht anzunehmen ist 
dass Plutarch, so wohl an dieser Stelle wie auch an der 
vorher behandelten (Vit. Marc. c. 30), seine Citate dem 
Juba verdankt” 1). 

And indeed that Juba, who lived on so friendly a 
footing with the Emperor, might have been perfectly well 
acquainted with the contents of his funeral oration 3) 
needs as little further proof as that he, more than an 
other, would have been inclined to attach great impor- 
tance to Augustus’ words. Neither can we be consi- 
dered as hasarding too much in forming the supposition 
that for: his description of the Punic wars he also 
borrowed from ivy, if we bear in mind the statement 
of Plutarch 5) that Livy, Augustus and J uba entirely 


1) Compare Die Qu. des Plut. p. 76. 

2) By one of Pliny’s quotations from Juba (fr. 37 Miiller) we 
learn that his physician Zuphorbus was a brother of Antonius Musa, 
the physician of Augustus and Marcellus, well-known to every 
reader of Horace (See D. Cass. LITI ο, 30): 

,trater is fuit Musae, a quo Divum Augustum conservatum 
indicavimus. ἸΠάσπι fratres instituere a balneis frigida multa cor- 
pora adstringere’ Compare Suet. Oct. ο. 59 and ο, 81. 

Is it not a natural consequence of these family-connections that 
everything relating to Marcellus’ sickness and death, even to the 
smallest details, should be spoken of at the court of Juba? 

5) It is true that Plutarch’s quotation from Liv. XXVIII ο, 28 ° 
is extremely inexact; but we stand in no need of examples of 
his excessive carelessness in referring to his authorities. The 
quotation from Valerius Maximus immediately preceding (Val. 
Max. V c. 1, 6) suffers from the same defect. 
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agreed concerning these two, for the Roman historio- 
graphy very important questions: how did Hannibal 
treat the body of Marcellus and was he ever defeated 
by any Roman general before Scipio')P At any rate 
it need cause no astonishment if Juba in his descrip- 
tion of events, which happened more than two cen- 
turies previously, chiefly followed the most extensive 
and most read of all Roman historians. The question 
is, if the Numidian king confined himself entirely to 
the authorities generally known in Italy, or whether 
especially in treating of a period, during which the 
history of Rome is intimately connected with that of. 
Africa, and in which his great ancestor Masinissa fought 
as Scipio’s ally against Carthage, he did not in addition 
consult independent Punic or Numidian documents? 

We may here call attention to some of LUDWIG KEL- 
LER’s investigations, which throw a clear light upon the 
matter. 

These investigations consist partly of inquiries into the 
sources of the historians, who have described the events 
leading to the conclusion of the second Punic war 4 6. 
Scipio’s campaign in Africa. 


The history of the years 204—201 B. C. is treated 
of by Livy in the last two books of the ¢hird decade; 
by Polybius in the extensive fragments of his 14" and 
15" books; by Appianus in the 8" book (De Rebus Pu- 


|) Cornelius Nepos a. Ο. according to Plutarch has in the 
former and Polybius in the latter of these questions followed 
entirely other authorities, 
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nicis); by Dio Cassius in the fr. Peyr. LVII seqq.; and 
by Zonaras, who has made an extract of Dio, in his 
9" book 1). 

Between the statements of Livy and those of Polybius 
there is a close connection; that is to say: they com- 
plete each other. Nissen has therefore rightly supposed 
that the agreement between the two writers is here to 
be explained by their use of the same authorities *), and 
FRIEDERSDORFF °) has brought a number of convincing 
arguments to the support of this opinion. 

In the first chapters of Appianus a striking agreement 
with Livy is to be observed. The chapters 7 and 8. 6. g. 
are nothing else than a somewhat careless excerpt of 
what is related at length by Livy in the last chapters 
of the 28" and the first of the 29% book, concerning 
Scipio’s preparations for the African campaign. Further 
on in his narrative however so striking a resemblance is 
far from being observable. Much too of what he says 
is in flagrant opposition to Polybius’ statements. 


1) The few scanty fragments of Diodorus Siculus (XXVII fr. 4 
seqq.) have no value. 

2) Ueber die Qu. der 4'c2 und 5'en Dec. des Liv. p. 85: 

»Όιο Uebereinstimmung (between Polybius and Livy) muss bei 
dem Spanischen und Afrikanischen Feldzug Scipio’s auf Gemein- 
samkeit der Quellen zurickgefiihrt werden”. 

And the most recent researches concerning Polybius’ relation 
to Livy have shown that there is much of truth in the words of 
Νπεβσηε referred to by Nissen: 

yLivius richtete erst als er sich der Zeit πᾶ]οτίο, wo er von 
Philipp von Makedonién zu sprechen hatte, seine Aufmerksamkeit 
auf Polybius”. 

5) Livius et Polybius, Scipionis rerum scriptores, Gottingen 1869. 
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In treating the matter in question a careful examina- 
tion of the nature of the points of difference between 
Polybius and Appianus is of the highest importance. 
That this has been omitted is a decided flaw in Keller’s 
demonstration. For should it appear that the variations 
in their narrative are simply to be regarded as a conse- 
quence of Appianus’ well-known carelessness and haste, 
we may fairly ask, whether all that we find related by 
Appianus about the Carthaginians and the Numidians, 
about Syphax, Masinissa etc. might not very well have © 
been borrowed from the lost part of Polybius, At any 
rate the latter, as he himself states 1), was personally 
acquainted with Masinissa; and the work of Hannibal’s 
biographer Silenus was one of his principal authorities. 
He is moreover, as is proved by Nissen, from the end 
of the second to that of the chird Punic war, Appianus’ 
only authority. | 

If however on the other hand we find, on comparing 
the conflicting passages with each other, that the state- 
ments of Appianus cannot possibly be based upon Poly- 
bius, but on the contrary are entirely independent of 
him, it would be absurd to advance concerning the lost 
chapters the opposite of what can be proved respecting 
the existing fragments. 

To show the nature of the differences between Appia- 
nus and Polybius in its true light, it will, it appears to 
me, be sufficient to compare two passages of Appianus 
with the two corresponding one’s of Polybius. 


1) See Polyb. IX. ο, 26. 
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I. Referring to the disposition of the Roman army 
at the battle of Zama Polybius says that Scipio placed 
the Roman eguites under the command of Laelius on the 
left wing. 

Pol. XV. ο. 9: 

emt δὲ τῶν κεράτων ἔταξε κατὰ μὲν τὸ λαιὲν Τζό]ον 
Λαίλιον ἔχοντα τοὺς Ἰταλικοὺς ἱππέας' κατὰ δὲ τὸ δεξιὸν 
µέρος Μασσανάσσην μετὼ πάντων τῶν SD ἑαυτὸν τατ- 
τοµένων Νομάδων), 

Just so too Livy (XXXC, 33.) 

Quite different however are the statements of Appia- 
nus (ο. 41 s.f.). The reader may judge for himself: 

υτοὺς 0 ἱππέως, τοὺς μὲν Nowaoixcys ἐπέστησε τοῖς 
κέρασιν, εἰθισμένους τὴν τῶν ἐλεφάντων ὄψιν καὶ ὁδμὴν 
Φέρειν. τοὺς δ᾽ Ἰταλικοὺς Sie τὸ ὤηθες ὀπίσω πάντων, 
ἑτοίμους ἐπελθεῖν διὰ τῶν διαστημάτων ὅτε τὴν πρώτην 
τῶν ἐλεφάντων ὁρωὴν ὑπομείνειαν of πεζοί». 

And that Appianus’ narrative is not drawn from his 
imagination appears from the minute particulars, which 
he immediately subjoins: 

ymap ἕκώστον δὲ τῶν ἱππέων τῶνδε ὑπηρέτης Hy, 
πολλὰ ὠκόντια Φέρων οἷς ἐπενόει τὰ θηρία ἀμύνεσθαι. 
Οὕτω μὲν αὐτῷ 4 ἵππος clive, πἀαρεδίδου δὲ τὸ μὲν δεξιὸν 
Δαιλίῳ τὸ δὲ λαιὸν ᾿Οκταβίῳ”. 

See also ο. 44. 

Is it not then impossible to call Appianus’ narrative 
a paraphrase of the text of Polybius? And is it not as 
unlikely that Appianus, on his own authority and in op- 
position to his sources, should have removed Laelius and 
the Roman equites from so much more honourable a 
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position, to the rear of the army, as it is probable that 
here again, as so often, the pride of the Romans has 
perverted the facts to their own advantage? 


II. Hannibal’s flight after his defeat at Zama is by 
Polybius (XV ο, 15 = Liv. XXX ο. 35) briefly related 
as follows: 

yp Αννίβας δὸ wer ὀλίνων ἱππέων κατὰ τὸ συνεχὲς 
ποιούµενο; τὴν ὦνακχώρησιν εἷς ᾽᾿Αδρύμητα ἐσώθη 

Appianus (ο. 47) gives a more circumstantial account: 

y Αννίβας δὲ.... ἔφευνεν ἤδη σαφῶς ὦἀπογνοὺς ὥπαντα 
καὶ αὐτὸν ἐδίωκον ἱππεῖς ἄὤλλοι TE πολλοὶ καὶ Μασσα- 
νασσης περιώδυνες ὧν ἐκ τοῦ τραύματος del τε πλησιάζων 
καὶ μέγα ποιούμενος αἱχμάλωτον ᾽Αννίβαν ὦγανεῖν Σκι- 
πίωνι. τὸν δὲ νὺξ ἐρρύσατο' καὶ σκὀτιος μετ εἴκοσι ἵπ- 
πέων πῶν δυνηθέντων σὺν αὐτῷ συνανύσαι τὸν δρὀµέον. 
és πόλιν κατέφυγεν ᾗ ὄνομα Θὰὼν, ἔνθα Βρυττίων ἔφνω 
καὶ Ἰβήρων ἱππέας πολλοὺς ὠπὸ τῆς ἵττης συµπεφει- 
φότᾶς. δείσας οὖν περὶ μὲν τῶν Ἰβήρων, we βαρβάρων 
ταχυέργων, περὶ δὲ Βρυττίων, we Ἰταλῶν ὁμοεθνῶν Σκι- 
πίωνι, wy & συννώµην ὧν ἐξήμαρτον ἐς τὴν Ἰταλίαν 
προαγὤγωσιν αὐτὸν τῷ Σκιπίωνι, λαθὼν ἐξέφυνε μεθ 
ἑνὸς ἱππέως ᾧ paar’ ἐπίστευε' σταδίους ὃ ὠνύσας ἐς 
τρισχιλίους δύο νυξί τε καὶ ἡμέραωις ἦκεν ἐ πόλιν ἐπὶ 
θαλάσσης ᾽Αδρύμητον” κ.τ.λ. 

It will readily be admitted that this simple and pro- 
bable narrative, which appears in. no other writer, must 
have been borrowed by Appianus from a source, in 


which the African campaign was treated much more at 
length than by Polybius. 
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Polybius therefore cannot possibly have been here 
Appianus’ authority. 

Moreover there are several other indications that the 
source from which Appianus drew his information, gave 
in many respects a more accurate account of the events 
than Polybius and Livy. 

The name of Θὼν for instance, mentioned in the pas- 
sage just quoted, is nowhere else referred to. And 
Indeed, as SCHWEIGH&usER has rightly remarked 1), we 
find in Appianus’ narrative a number of names of places 
not introduced by other authors. Keller gives as exam- 
ples: Θολοῦς (ο. 18), "Ανδαω (c. 24 compare Pol. XTV 
ο, 5), ἹΝάρκη (ο. 33), Πώάρθος (ο, 39), Κίλλα (ο. 40), 
Μαρθαωμὰ (c. 55) ete. 

The same remark applies to persons. In ο. 33 for 
instance is mentioned a certain δυνώστης τῶν Nowadwy 
τῶν κωλουµένων ᾿Αρεακιδῶν and a certain duvacrys Me- 
σότυλος. Inc, 41 Δακάώμας, inc, 48 Μασσάτης etc. 

So too there are a number of particulars concerning 
distances, the strength of the armies, the number of 
killed, wounded and prisoners in the different battles, 
which are to be found only in Appianus *). We read 
a striking illustration of this in ο. 9: 

wAs soon as the Carthaginians heard of Scipio’s inten- 
tion of landing, they sent Hasdrubal, Gisco’s son, out 
elephant-hunting, and they despatched to Mago, who 
was at the time occupied in enlisting mercenaries in Li- 


1) See also CARL PETER, Ueber die Qu. des 9155 und QQsten 
Buches des Livius p. 77. 
2) Compare KELLER p, 14. 
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guria, 6000 foot, 800 horse and 7 elephants, with orders 
to invade Etruria with as many troops as he could col- 
lect, in order to divert Scipio’s attention from Africa. 
Hasdrubal, after having returned from hunting, assem- 
bled an army of 1200 foot, consisting in about equal 
proportions of Carthaginians and Lybians, and 600 Aorse. 
He bought moreover 5000 slaves to serve as rowers on board 
the fleet. In addition he obtained from the Numidians a 
reinforcement of 2000 cavalry and collected mercenaries 
from all parts, He united all these forces at a distance of 
200 stadia from Carthage, to train and discipline them.” 

Of all this Invy does not say a single word. 

If the reader desires other examples he may compare 
for instance ο. 23 seqq. 

Now it strikes us at once that almost all the state- 
ments, which are wanting in other writers, have relation 
to Carthaginians and Numidians. Keller has pointed 
out that to ¢hirty-four statements concerning the Cartha- 
ginian army we have only to oppose ¢welve, which relate 
to that of Rome. How, we may ask, is this to be 
satisfactorily accounted for? Alone of course by suppos- 
ing that Appianus’ authority was himself an African, 
or at least borrowed his facts from African sources, 

And indeed the whole manner and tone of his narra- 
tive show that the author did not, like Livy and Poly- 
bius, view matters from a Roman stand-point. Just as 
in the latter 1) Scipio and the Romans are continually 


1) The remark of Mr. annotp (Rom. Hist. III p. 449) is very 
just: ,wherever the family of Scipio is concerned the impartiality of 
Polybius becomes doubtful”, | ' 
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brought into the foreground, so in Appianus this is 
the case with their opponents and the Numidians. 

To such events for example as Scipio’s passage to 
Africa , of which Livy gives a detailed narration in three 
long chapters 1), Appianus only devotes a few sentences, 
and of the debates in Rome concerning the African cam- 
paign, and of the steps taken in consequence, we find in 
him nex¢ to nothing. 

One might be disposed to attribute this to the simple 
fact that Livy’s History as a whole is on a much mote 
extensive scale than that of Appianus. But it is just 
when we reflect how much more concise the narrative of 
Appianus is, that we are most struck with the dispro- 
portionately large space devoted to such events as the 
conflict of political parties at Carthage and the deeds 
and fortunes of Hasdrubal (cc. 9—36), of Hannibal (cc. 
33+—47) and above all of masrnissa. 

Unquestionably Masinissa and not Scipio plays the 
principal role, as appears for instance in the frequency, 
with which his name 3) occurs in Appianus, and the 
number of details concerning his person and family, which 
this author mentions (see ὁ, 14 and ο. 17 ε. g.), and 
which ate not even alluded to in the most distant man- 
ner by Polybius and Livy. 


1) Compare Liv. XXIX οο. 25—28 with App. VII ο, 8. 

 ΚΕΜΣΡΗ has pointed out that the narrative of Livy is sir 
times as extensive as that of Appianus. The omission of details 
relating to Masinissa cannot therefore be attributed to the writer's 
aiming at conciseness, And yet only a twentieth part of Livy’s 
narrative refers to Masinissa, while Appianus devotes to him at 
least the half. 
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Very often indeed his manner of treating the events 
shows but too plainly his partiality for Masinissa, whose 
praises are sometimes celebrated evidently at the expense 
of truth. a | 

According to Appianus (c. 14) it was Masinissa, who 
captured Hanno, a son of Hamilcar, with his own hand t 

y Macoavacoys δέ. ἐπεὶ tour ἐξετετέλεστο, ἁπήντα 
τῷ “Avon κατὼ σπουδήν, do Φίλος, ἐπανιών' καὶ συλ- 
λαβὼν αὐτὸν ὦπῆφεν ἐς τὸ τοῦ Σκιπίωνος στρωτόπεδον | 
καὶ ὠντέδωκεν ᾿Ασδρούβᾳ τῆς ητρὸς τῆς ἑαυτοῦ”.. 

On the contrary Livy (XXX ο. 84) states that Hanno 
was slain in the battle: | 

» Mille fere, qui primi agminis fuerant, quibus hand 
facilis receptus fuit, cum ipso duce Hannone interclust 
alque interfecti sunt”. 

According to Appianus (c. 22) Masinissa made him- 
self master of the camp of Syphax entirely without 
assistance, while from Polybius (XIV c. 4) it appears 
that much of the glory of this exploit belongs to Laeléus: 

According to ο. 26 Masinissa and his Numidians con- 
_ tributed much to Syphax’s defeat, and the latter, with 
one of his two sons, was captured by Masinissa in person 
and delivered up to Scipio. | 

Quite different is the story as related by Livy (XXX 
ο. 11 seq.). From him we learn that the Numidian ca- 
valry continually retreated before Syphax, until the Re- 
man infantry succeeded in checking the enemy. 

» lta tum a paucis proelio accenso omnem utrimque 
postremo equitatum certaminis studium effundit ac, dum 
‘sincerum equestre proelium erat, multitudo Massaeliorum , 
, 1% 
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ingentia agmina Syphace emittente, sustineri vix poterat. 
Deinde ut pedes Romanus” cet. 

And concerning the capture of Syphax he says: 

wibi Syphax.... equo graviter icto effusus opprimitur 
capiturque et vivus, lactum ante omnes Masinissae prae- 
biturus spectaculum, ad Laelium pertrahitur’’. 


_ Thus, while we are compelled by unmistakeable evi- 
dence to conclude that Appianus’ authority could not 
possibly have been a Roman, but must have dwelt in 
Africa, we are morover precluded by his obvious partia- 
lity for king Masinissa and his people from supposing 
that the materials of the work were borrowed from a 
Carthaginian, or one of their partizans as for instance 
Silenus or Philinus. 

Carl Peter |. 1. has thrown a light upon this subject 
by calling attention to a place in Appianus’ book De 
Bello Hannibalico (c. 18), from which it is easy to see 
that his authority. for the period of the second Punic 
war must have been a contemporary of Augustus and 
moreover personally acquainted with him. It treats of 
Fabius Maximus’ well-known policy never to give battle 
if it could possibly be avoided: | 

yO δὲ Μινούκιοςο αὑτοῦ καταγνοὺς ἀπειρίαν ὠπέθετο 
τὴν ὠρφχὴν καὶ τὸ µέρος τοῦ στρατοῦ παβέδωκε τῷ ὅα- 
Bip ἡνουμένω πρὸς ἄνδρα τεχνίτην μάχης ἕνα καιρὸν 
εἶναι τὴν ὦνάνκην). | 

The writer adds the following words, justly regarded 
by Peter as a flattering homage paid to Augustus *y 
one of his contemporaries: 
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yOu δὴ καὶ ὃ Σεβαστὸς ὕστερον πολλάκις ἐμέμνητο. 
οὓκ ὢν εὐχερὴς. οὐδ οὗτος &¢ µάχας μᾶλλον τόλμη ἢ 
τέχνη χρῇσθαι”.. | 

And now we may ask: what is more likely than that 
JUBA, the ,ravtwy ἱστορικώτατος βασιλέων”, the direct 
descendent of Masinissa, who had at his disposition the 
writings of his grand-father Hiempsal, and of course 
many other special sources of information in addition, 
was followed by Appianus? The probability becomes still 
more striking when we remember that Appianus was an 
Alexandrian by birth, and being procurator of Egypt 
wrote his Histories at Alexandria, where the works of 
Cleopatra’s royal son-in-law, as we have already men- 
tioned (p. 80), were in great repute 1). 

As to Zonaras’ 7. 6. Dio Cassius’ description of the 
African campaign, NIssEN 3) has very justly remarked 
that it partakes of the character of Livy’s narrative and 
at the same time of that of Appianus’. ‘It is therefore 
a very natural hypothesis that Dio, who expressly decla- 
res that he had read pretty nearly all that had been 
written about the Romans 5), combined Juba’s statements 
with those of Polybius and Livy. 


The passage in Plutarch’s Life of Sudda in which 
Juba is quoted (ο, 16 s, f. = fre 18 Miiller: ,é δὲ 


1) See KELLER p. 20. 

2) De pace a. 201 Carthaginiensibus data, Marburg 1870. 

5) See fr. 1 and 2 and consult can Peter, Zur Kritik der 
Qu. der alteren R. Geschichte, Halle 1879, p. 7 and p. 198. 
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Ἰόβας ob Ταβίνιόν Φησι πεμφθῆναι ἆλλ᾽ Ἐρίκιον) relates 
to Chaeronea, Plutarch’s birthplace and the town where 
in‘ his declining years he wrote his Lives. A mistake 
on Plutarch’s part is therefore in this case highly impro- 
bable. Now, though we may readily grant that much 
of what Plutarch has written about Sulla and his times 
was originally derived from Saila’s own Latin!) Com- 
mentarit rerum gestarum, there are many reasons for 
doubting that Plutarch himself collected his information 
directly from Sulla. We are inclined on the contrary 
to believe that here as in so many other cases a fons 
derwatus has served him as the basis of his narrative. 
Concerning suBa another passage in the Life of Sulla 
can be pointed out, from which in my opinion may be 
concluded that he was not consulted for c. 16 alone. 
In the following chapter (c. 17 m.) we read as follows: 

yards δὲ (0 X=)... ἐχώρει πρὸς τὴν Χαιρώνειαν ὦνα- 
λήηψομενός τε "τὴν αὐτόθι στρατιὼν καὶ κωτοψόμενος τὸ 
καλούμενον Θούριον ὑπὸ τῶν πολεµίων προκατειλημμένον. 
Ἔστι δὲ κορυφὴ τραχεῖαω. καὶ στρωβιλῶδες ὄρος, ὃ κα- 
λοῦμεν ᾿Ορθόπαφον. Υπὸ δ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ ῥεῦμα τοῦ ἹΜωρίου 
καὶ Θουρίου νεὼς ᾿Απόλλωνος. ᾿Ωνόμασται ὃ 6 beds ὦπὸ 
Θουροῦς, τῇς Χαίρωνος µητρὸς, ov οἰκιστὴν yeyovevar τῆς 
Χαιρωνείας ἱστοροῦσιν. Οἱ dé Φασι τὴν Kdduw δοθεῖσαν 


|) HeEren (p. 151) believes that Sulla’s Commentaries were 
written in Greek. ,Commentarios suos, says he, quos Lucullo 
dedicarat, scripsit Graece; quo ipso maxime Plutarcho facilis aditus 
ad eos patebat”. But Hermann Peter (Vett. Histt. Rom. Rell. 
p. CCLXXVITI) has from the quotations of Gellius and Priscian 
clearly shown that Sulla used his mother tongue. 
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ὑπὸ τοῦ Πυθίου κἀαθηνεµόµα βοῦν ἐκεῖ Φανῆναι καὶ τὸν 
τόπον am’ αὐτῆς οὕτω προσαγορευθῆναι. Θὰρ. γὰρ αἱ 
Φοίνικες τῇν βοῦν παωλρῇσ ιν. 

This last derivation could only have been given by game 
one acquainted with Semitic languages. To whom then 
can we attribute it with more probability than to Juba? 


We have already in the course of our arguments 
pointed out the extreme probability that Juba carried 
his Historia Romana down to his own times. And HYL- 
LEMAN expresses himself perfectly convinced that such 
was the fact. 

η Utat est, says he (p. 15),...2 orsus ab imperji Ro- 
mani primordiis ultimis usque ad. suam aetatem Juba 
Romanorum historiam pertexuit, ut patet 8 loco de ipsiys 
socru Cleopatra pecuniam multam in splendida vasa in- 
sumente” 1). 

We must however acknowledge that the only argu- 
ment he offers is exceedingly weak. But perhaps the 
following considerations may be found to add some 
weight to his hypothesis. 

Supposing that Juba, who when a youth took part 
in the battle of Actium, wrote the history of the war 
between Octavian and Cleopatra and its consequences, 
the special connection of the author with these two per- 
sons must necessarily have exercized an influence on the 
character of his narrative. 


--- es 


') See Athen. VI p. 229 Ο, Ξ ἴτ. 20 Miiller. 
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Juba could of course, from his position, more readily 
than anyone else procure accurate information concerning 
this period and acquaint himself of all that had occurred — 
even to the smallest details. And though no one felt 
more sympathy for Augustus and the Roman people 
than he, the son-in-law of Cleopatra could not possibly 
judge her with the partiality, bitterness and irreconci- 
liable hatred shown by her Roman contemporaries. 

Tf now a later writer, who attached great importance © 
to his authority, employed Juba’s work while treating of 
Antony and Cleopatra, the part of his narrative relating 
to them will probably exhibit two peculiarities distin- 
guishing it from those borrowed either directly or indi- 
rectly from Roman sources: namely great accuracy and 
circumstantiality.and a certain mildness of judgment with 
regard to Cleopatra. 


Our authorities for the war between Octavian and 
Antony and its results are only ¢wo in number: Dio 
Cassius (L and LI) and Plutarch (Vit. Ant.; more espe- 
cially cc. 52—87). Between the statements and opinions 
of these writers exists so great a difference that they 
cannot possibly have borrowed their information from 
the same source. | 

Dio Cassius’ principal authority was in all probability . 
Livy. Dio, in the preceding as well as in the following 


books, relates the prodigia, to which he attaches 5ο 


much importance, in the same form and order as Julius 
Obsequens; and that the latter has contented himself 
with making excerpts from Livy appears clearly enough 
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by comparing him both with Livy himself and with 
Florus and his other epitomists 1). 

To Plutarch’s Life of Antony, especially to that part of 
it which relates to Egypt and Cleopatra, historical cri- 
tics agree in attributing the highest value: ,Vitam M. 
Antonli, says Heeren (p. 176), praestantissimis esse ad- 
numerandam, quas Plutarcho debemus, omnes concedent 
qui eam legerint. Contenta sunt in ea multa, quae nisi 
a Plutarcho memoriae servata essent, post interitum 
scriptorum plane ignoraremus vel saltem exiguam tantum 
ac imperfectam eorum notitiam haberemus, Omnem enim 
rerum Aegyptiacarum sub Cleopatra statum...... ultima 
demique Cleopatrae fata cum Ptolemaeorum familiae interitu 


1) See wrtmans, De D. C. fontibus et auctoritate p. 14 seqq. - 

On one occasion Obsequens, when referring to certain prodigia, 
introduces some reflections of Livy, which could just as well have 
been omitted as far as the plan of his work is concerned. Jn 
this case too Dio and Obsequens almost entirely agree. 

Compare D. Cass. XLVI ο, 49 with Obs. ο, 150 m. 

. yemesoy τε 0 Τίτιος οὖκ ἐς μακρῶν ἐτελεύπησεν, ἐβε- 
βαιῴθη +d τοῦ ἀρχαίου τετηρηµένον. οὖδεὶς γὰρ ἐς ἐκεῖνο τοῦ 
χρόνου συνάρχοντά τινα καωταλύσως ἀπενιαύτισεν' ἀλλὰ τοῦτο 
μὲν ὁ Ἀροῦτος ἐπὶ τῇ τοῦ Ἰολλατίνου καταπαύσει ἀπέθαωνε, 
φοῦτο δὲ ὁ Τρώκχος ἐπὶ τῇ τοῦ Ὀκταβίου καταλύσει ὧπε- 
σφάγη' ὅ τε Κίνας, ὁ τύν τε Μάρυλλον καὶ τὸν Φλάβιον 
ἀπαλλάξας, οὖκ ἐς μακρᾶν ἀπεφθάρη”. 

,P. Titius praetor propter dissensiones collegae magistratum 
abrogavit et ante annum est mortuus. Constat neminem, quit ma- 
gistratum collegae abstulerat, annum vizisse. Abrogaverunt autem 
hi: L. Iunius Brutus consul Tarquinio Collatino, Tib. Gracchus 
Μ. Octavio” cet. 

These passages give us a clear idea of the manner, in which 
both Obsequens and Dio availed themselves of Livy. 
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quis ¢am dilucide, quis tam copiose narravit quam Plu- 
tarchus in Antonio”? 

Heeren (p. 178) considers the Commentaries of Augus- 
tus to be Plutarch’s principal authority for this Life: 

yx his itaque inde a capite fere 16 usque ad finem 
(si ea exceperis quorum fontes indicabimus) !), expressa 
tantum non omnia quilibet facile concedet,” 

The judgment of Hermann Peter (p, 146) is much 
less decisive. After having treated of the passage in 
ο, 68 concerning the battle of Actium, where Augustus 
is quoted (yxai νεκρο μὲν ad πλείους ἐγένοντο πεντα- 
χισφιλίων, ἑάλωσαν δὲ τριακὀσιαι VEG, WG ρὐτὸς ἀνέ- 
γράψε Καϊσαρ”), and after having pointed out that 
Livy — as appears from Orosius (VI ο. 19) — must 
have represented the number of slain as much higher, 
‘he terminates his remarks on this Life as follows: 

wim ganzen ist die Darstellung durchaus parteiisch 
fir Octavian 3) und dass sie auf cine aus der Feder 
eines Parteigdngers des Octavian gefloasene Quelle zurick- 
gefuhrt werden muss unterliegt kemem Zweifel.... und 
so viel auch sonst fiir Octavian, der ja sein Leben aus- 
fiihrlich in 13 Bichern beschrieben hatte, sprechen wiirde, 
so sind wir doch wiederum anderseits auf mehrere Stellen 


') ο, 28, taken from what was related by the physician Phtlotas 
to Plutarch’s grand-father. 

cc, 37-52, description of the campaign against the Parthians, 
borrowed, according to Heeren, from Delius, the friend of An- 
tony (see Strab. XI p, 528). 

ο. 82, where Olympus is named, physician in ordinary to 
Cleopatra, 

2) See especially co. δ4---ὔ9. 
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gestossen an deasen cine unmittelbare Benwiswng desaelben 
entschicden in Frage gestellt werden musate, 8ο dass auch 
hier die Sache wenigstens aweifelhaft ist’. 

In fact we do not see what can be objected against 
the supposition — and it even appears @ priori very 
probable — that Platarch’s acquaintance with the Com- 
mentaries of Augustus was obtained at second hand, 
The quotation in c. 68 at least can searcely be brought 
forward as a proof of the contrary; for by comparing 
Plutarch and Appianus 1 appears how many of the 
quotations in Plutarch’s Lives from Caesar, Pollio, 
Augustus etc. were already found ea suck in the autho- 
rities, which he followed (see p. 68). 


It may seem superfluous, after all that sinrmnis and 
other scholars have pointed out in their commentaries 
on the subject, to enter once more into details to show 
that the events in Egypt in particular ara treated of 
more at length and with greater accuracy in Plutarch’s 
Life of Antony than in Dio Cassius, and that many 
passages in the latter would be quite unintelligible with- 
out the aid of Plutarch 1). The entirely different manner 
however, in which Plutarch and Dio portray Cleopatra, 
cannot be brought too prominently under notice. No 
one has as yet to my knowledge sufficiently dwelt upon 
this point. 

According to Dio (Livy) Cleopatra betrayed Antony, 
and her love for him was entirely feigned. 


!) Compare for instance what Dio (ο. 7 in.) says about Cleopa- 
tra’s fleet in the Arabian gulf, with Plut. ο, 69. 
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Plutarch says indeed that Antony’s connection with 
Cleopatra contributed to his ruin (c. 66), but he no- 
where accuses her of treachery. Antony, he states, some- 
times entertained suspicions that he was betrayed, but 
Cleopatra’s love was perfectly sincere and her grief at 
his death unfeigned. 


When, after their defeat at Actium, Antony and Cleo- 
patra had both returned to Alexandria, they sent an 
embassy to Octavian. The embassadors, according to 
Dio (LI c. 6), were to treat for peace and were provided 
with the money necessary to bribe Octavian’s friends 
and counsellors, whenever possible. γΚών τούτῳ. Dio 
states, xa! 4 Κλεουπώτρα, σκῆπτρόὸν τέ τι αφρυσοῦν καὶ 
στέφανον «χρυσοῦν, tov τε δίΦρον τὸν [βασιλικόν, κρύφα 
τοῦ ᾽Αντωνίου, ὧς καὶ τὴν ὦρφήν οἱ δι αὐτῶν διδοῦσα. 
ἔπεμψεν' tv’ ἂν καὶ ἐκεῖνον ἐχθήρῃ aan’ αὐτήν γε ἐλεήση' 
ὁ δὲ τὼ δῶρα ἔλαβεν οωνὸν ποιούμενος”. κ.τ.λ. 

In Plutarch’s detailed narrative no mention whatever 
is made of separate presents sent to Octavian by Cleo- 
patra. 


Augustus afterwards sent to Cleopatra a certain Zhyrsus 
(D. Cass. ο. 8 8. f.): γΘύρσον ἐξελεύθερον ἑωυτοῦ ἔπεμψεν 
BAAD τε πολλὼ καὶ Φιλάνθρωπα αὐτῇ ἐροῦντα καὶ ὅτι 
καὶ ἐρῶν αὐτῆς τυνγ «χάνει el πως ἐκ ye τούτου. ola 
ὠξιοῦσα πρὸς πάντων ὠνθρώπων ἐρῶσθαι. τὸν τε ᾽Αντώνιον 
ὠναφρήσαιτο καὶ ἑωυτὴν TH τε χρήματώ ὠκέραια τηρή- 
σειεν. καὶ ἔσχεν οὕτω”. 

Plutarch too (ο. 78) mentions the sending of Thyrsus, 
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but without at the same time directly accusing Cleopatra 
as Dio does: ,Zuvéreuwe δὲ (6 K.) καὶ παρ αὐτοῦ τινα 
τῶν ὠπελευθέρων Θύρσον, οὐκ avdytov avbpwmroy οὐδ ὧπι- 
θώνως ἂν aD’ ἡνεμόνος νέου διαλεχθέντω πρὸς γυναῖκα 
σοβαρὰν καὶ θαυμαστὸν ὅσον ἐπὶ κάλλει Φρονοῦσαν. 
Οὗτος ἐντυγφάνων αὐτῇ µακρότερα τῶν ἄλλων καὶ τιμώ- 
Eves διωΦερόντως ὑπόνοιαν τῷ ᾽Αντωνίῳ παρέσχε κ.τ.λ. 


According to Dio (c.9:8.f.) Cleopatra caused Pelusium 
to be treacherously®surrendered to Octavian: ,xdx τού- 
των καὶ τὸ Πηλούσιον 6 Καΐῖσαρ λόνῳ μὲν κατὰ τὸ Ἰσφυρόν, 
ἔργῳ δὲ προδοθὲν ὑπὸ τῆς Κλεοπάτρας ἔλαβεν κ.τ.λ. 

Plutarch says (ο, 74 in.): yaadvrog δὲ Πηλουσίου λόγος 
yv ἐνδοῦναι Σέλευκον οὖκ ὠκούσης τῆς Κλεοπάτρας. Ἡ 
δ) ἐκείνου μὲν φυναῖκα καὶ παῖδας ᾽Αντωνίῳ κτεῖναι 
παρεῖφεν) κ.τ.λ. 


In the following chapter of Dio (ο, 10) we find related 
how Antony on hearing of the fall of Pelusium advanced 
against Octavian from Paraetonium and was victorious 
in a cavalry skirmish, but afterwards suffered a defeat 
in his encounter with the infantry. His intention now 
‘was to go on board the fleet and risk a naval battle or 
at least assure himself a safe retreat to Spain. ,’ldoven 
δὲ τοῦτο 4 Κλεοπάτρω tag τὲ ναῦς αὐτομολῆσαι ἐποίησε 
καὶ αὐτὴ ἐς τὸ ἡρίον ἐξαίώνης ἐσεπήδησε, λόνῳ μὲν ὡς 
τὸν Καίσαρα Φοβουμένη καὶ προδιαφθεῖραι τρόπον rive 
ἑαυτὴν (ουλομένη" ἔρνῳ δὲ καὶ τὸν ᾽Αντώνιον ἐκεῖσε ἔσελ- 
θεῖν προκαλουμένη”. Antony, though he could not pre- 
vent suspicions arising in his mind concerning the fide- 
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lity of Cleopatra, yet felt it quite impossible to believe 
that she was capable of betraying him: yod μέντοι καὶ 
ἐπίστευεν ὑπὸ τοῦ ἔρωγπος, AAG καὶ μᾶλλον, OS εἰπεῖν, 
ἐκείνην } ἑαυτὸν ἡᾖλέει”'. 

Dio continues thus: .... φὗπερ που κἡ Kagordrpa 
ἀκριβῶς εἶδυῖα ἤλπισεν ὅτι, ἂν πύθηται αὐτὴν τετελευ- 
τηκυῖαν, οὐκ ἐπιβιώσεται ἀλλὰ παραχρῆμα ἀποθανεῖται. 
καὶ διὼ τοῦτο ἔς TE τὸ μνημεῖον.... ἐσέδραμε καὶ 
ἐκεῖθεν ὦνφελίαν αὐτῷ ὡς καὶ ὦπολωλυῖα ἔπεμψεν'.. 

Plutarch says (c. 76): γἠττηθεὶο & τοῖς πεζοῖς (ὁ ᾽Α.) 
ὠνεφώρησεν sig πὴν πόλιν ὑπὸ Κλεοπάτρας προδεδὀ- 
σθαι βοῶν οἷς di ἐκείνην ἐπολέμησεν. Ἡ δὲ τὴν ὀργὴν 
αὐτοῦ Φοβηθεῖσα καὶ τὴν ἁπόνοιαν cig τὸν τῶφον κατέ- 
Quys.... πρὸς δ ᾽Αντώνιον ἔπεμψε τοὺς ὦπαννελοῦν- 
Tas ὅτι τέθνηκεν᾽.. 


According to Dio (ο, 11 in.), immediately after An- 
tony had breathed his last, Cleopatra sent information 
of his death to Octavian, concerning whose treatment of 
her person she felt little anxiety: 

yExelyy δ ἐθάρσησε μὲν πως τὸν Kaloupa καὶ εὐθὺς 
αὐτῷ τὸ φενονὸς ἐδήλωσεν, οὐ μὴν κα) tavu ἐπίστευε 
peyoty xandy πείσεσθαι. κατεῖφεν οὖν ἑαυτὴν ἔνδον, fy’, 
el xa Sid μηδὲν ἄλλο σωθεῖη, τῷ νε Φόβῳ τῶν πρημᾶ- 
rev καὶ τὴν ἄδειαν καὶ τὴν βασιλείαν ἐκπρίηταί”. 

Platarch (ο. 7¥ πι.) gives quite another account: 
When Cleopatra saw that Antony was mortally wounded 
wrepeppyeéaro τοὺς πέπλους ex’ «αὐτῷ καὶ τὰ στέρνα 
συπτοµένη wel σπαβάττουσα ταῖς «χεροὶ καὶ τῷ προ» 
σώπῳ τοῦ αἵματος ὠναματτομένη δεσπότην ἐκάλει καὶ 


